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“SHOULD LIBERAL UNIONISM BE REVIVED? 
geil: 
(itics at Westminster have undergone a signal transforma- 
ion since the Christmas recess. When members reassembled in 
lary there was much expectation of dramatic developments. 
ative prophets were for the most part hopeful that the 
‘Government would fail to carry the second reading of the Trade 
isputes Bill. On the chances of two prominent horsés in the 
jlitical stakes, General Election or Labour Budget II., tipsters 
Intha quarter of the ring would certainly have backed the former 
): come in. first. Failing the Trade Disputes Bill, votes of 
based on the unemployment figures were relied upon to 
put the Government out. 
>, All .these exhilarating expectations have crashed. The 
Gormamen' Bills, including even the Trade Disputes Bill, 
suffered reverses of many kinds without shaking the deter- 
‘“Mimation of their jockeys to keep their seats. Damped by 
manceuvres on the part of the Liberal fire brigade, 


surprising 
_ Votes of censure have petered out, Crassus, the Roman triumvir, 
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is said to have invented simultaneously the fire-engine and the 
system of insurance against fire. Chance or an enemy would 
kindle an outbreak in the house of some opulent friend, and 
Crassus would arrive upon the scene in the nick of time, prepared 
to put it out—at a price. The sum was paid; the house was 
saved; the triumvir wholeheartedly, the owner halfheartedly, 
rejoiced. Mr. Lloyd George must have been reading Roman 
history of late : 
On fire that glows with heat intense 


I turn the hose of common-sense, 
And out it goes, at small expense ! 


The last vote of censure is a triumphant example. As a show of 
fireworks and fire-extinction, the House of Commons is undeniably 
interesting. 

The effect of all this upon the country’s feelings—and for- 
tunes—is less entertaining. Falling revenue, dwindling trade, 
decreasing employment, widespread bewilderment, indignation, 
distress. By-elections have been raining upon us; but they 
show no clear demand either for continuance or change of the 
present régime at Westminster. The poll of the two parties 
which control the entertainment at Westminster has certainly 
fallen in a startling manner. In the eight by-elections in which 
it has run candidates this year the Labour Party has lost an 
average of over 2500 votes. In the six by-elections in which it 
has taken part the Liberal party has lost on the average just under 
6000 votes. But of the total of over 58,000 votes lost by the 
Labour and Liberal Parties the Conservative Party has gained on 
the balance only 2000. The most marked feature of the polling 
is abstention. Nor is the gloom of the picture relieved by the 
two elections since Christmas in which the Conservative vote has 
been split by a Crusader. I have omitted both these from the 
totals given above, since the votes, especially at St. George’s, 
cannot easily be classified. The St. George’s by-election, which 
presented a great opportunity, ended in a debasing and un- 
profitable brawl on an issue which no by-election could possibly 
settle, however it resulted. It is to be hoped, from every point 
of view, that these outbursts of civil faction will not be renewed. 

The indifference of the electorate is all the more astonishing 
since a policy of fundamental reform, comparable to the First 
Reform Bill and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, is definitely before 
it.' Great reforms in this country are usually signalled in advance 
by strong evidence of popular feeling. It was so in the days when 
Cobbett rode from village to village helping to raise a passion for 
parliamentary reform which swept away old political divisions in 
a prairie fire, though it made no impression upon the rocklike 
conservatism of the Duke of Wellington: It was so likewise in 
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the time of the Anti-Corn Law League, though the final landslide 
of opinion was precipitated by an accident, the Irish famine. 
Our unemployment figures deserve, it is true, to rank with the 
terror created by the famine ; but there was no bottomless reserve 
of free potatoes then, as to-day there is free unemployment 
benefit paid from sources which many voters believe:to be in- 
exhaustible. To come to a much more modern instance, there is 
no interest and enthusiasm surrounding the policy of fiscal 
reform to-day comparable to that roused by the Tariff Reform 
League under the magnetic leadership of Joseph Chamberlain. 
The protagonist of that campaign moved from platform to plat- 
form amid strong excitement, and who can tell, but for the un- 
certainty of the official Conservative leaders, what success he 
might have won? There is no such strong excitement abroad in 
the country to-day—only distress, confusion, and bewilderment. 
Net that fiscal reform lacks a solid mass of supporters, marshalled 
behind convinced advocates and a powerful organisation. These 
things it has; but it has not yet touched the swinging and 
uncertain central vote—so large to-day—which turns elections. 
Little more than half the electorate records its vote at the by- 
elections. Manifestly a large proportion of it is still uninterested, 
uncertain or indifferent. That is the situation. 

In this respect the present position shows a close resemblance 
to that of January, 1886, when Mr. Gladstone took over the 
Government from Lord Salisbury’s Ministry of Caretakers with 
a@ majority in which the Irish Nationalists were an essential 
factor. The bent of English feeling at the time was profoundly 
uncertain. Mr. Gladstone’s record from 1880 to 1885, which 
included the surrender at Majuba and ended disastrously with the 
murder of Gordon at Khartum, had caused profound disquiet ; 
but the newly enfranchised agricultural labourer had given him 
unexpected support at the General Election in November, 1885, 
and it was by no means certain that the marked evidences of 
dissatisfaction with his leadership in his own party would seriously 
affect the political situation in the new Parliament. The future 
turned upon two factors—the initiative and statesmanship of 
the Conservative leaders, and the political courage of the Liberal 
anti-Home Rulers. These two bodies were united, in spite’ of 
many differences of outlook and sentiment, by a strong common 
instinct that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of national and imperial 
affairs, not merely in the case of Ireland, but throughout the 
range of his activities, was dangerous to security. The same 
feeling—as the General Election of July, 1886, made evident— 
was latent in a majority of the electorate. But that feeling 
would never have gained adequate expression—much less 
altered the course of English history—had it not been for the 
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insight, courage, and statesmanship of a few men, of whom the 
most important were, on the Conservative side, Lord Salisbury. 
and Lord Randolph Churchill ; on the Liberal, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen and Mr, Chamberlain. 

Mr. Gladstone kissed hands for the third time as Prime 
Minister on February 1, 1886, and from that moment the situation 
developed rapidly. The Whig element in the party was already, 
alienated. Lord Hartington, Lord Derby, and Lord Northbrook 
refused from the outset to join the Government, More serious 
still, a powerful section of the Radicals was also uncertain; 
Mr. Bright would not take office; Mr. Chamberlain took it very 
halfheartedly. The Prime Minister laid the Home Rule measure 
before the Cabinet in the middle of March. Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Trevelyan resigned immediately. The defection of all 
these men as individuals from Mr. Gladstone’s leadership wag 
important ; but no one could say how much: Liberal support 
they would carry with them in the country and therefore how 
serious their defection would prove. Their problem, fully appre: 
ciated by the Conservative leaders, was to swing with them a 
sufficient proportion of the Liberal vote to make their action, on 
appeal to the country, decisive, For Mr, Chamberlain, moving 
for the first time in Whig company, the situation was particularly 
difficult. He was not at the moment on good terms with Lord 
Hartington ; as a Radical of strong and outspoken views, he was 
greatly distrusted by Lord Salisbury. 

It seems certain that only Lord Randolph Churchill’s clear 
insight and broad sympathies turned the situation to good——an 
achievement of national and Imperial consequence which wil] 
always redeem his violent and headlong action a few months 
later. He had already, in a speech delivered at Manchester at 
the beginning of March, expressed, with Lord Salisbury’s approval, 
his conviction of the necessity of close co-operation between the 
Conservatives and the anti-Gladstonian Liberals: 

We believe in your hearts you are animated only by a desire for the 

welfare of the country ; we believe that you possess the capacity, mental 
and otherwise, for contributing to that welfare. If you like to forms 
Government yourselves, we will support you. If, on the other hand, 
you wish for our personal co-operation in that Government, we will give 
it you, 
Their opponents, he went on, were the party of Separation; he 
hoped for a party representing all elements in the nation, whatever 
their previous political labels—all elements whatsoever opposed 
to Separation. And then in'a passage which marked, I believe, 
the birth of Unionism : 

Let us go in for a party of Union ; and it is not to be only a party of 
union of the United Kingdom, but it is also to be a party which supports as 
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iteygreat and main and leading principles union with our Colonies and 
unidn with’ our Indian Empire. . L offer this without furtherelaboration to 

most earnest attention, because I believe that it is only by the union 
of all the subjects of the Queen in all parts of the world and by the re- 
invigorated co-operation, cohesion and consolidation of all parts of the 
widely scattered British Empire that you can hope to restore to your 
commerce and to your industries their lost prosperity. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s own theme a few years on | 

The Home Rule Bill was introduced on April 8. Some days 
before Lord Randolph had already succeeded in bringing about a 
meeting between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
setting for this historic interview was significant—the visitors’ 
room at the Turf Club. Neutral ground, but! far from neutral 
consequences! By the end of the month Mr. Chamberlain had 
carried the Liberal Two Thousand in Birmingham with him. 
The second reading of the Bill was taken on May ro. Strong 
pressure was being brought to bear upon anti-Gladstonian 
Liberals by Mr. Gladstone's loyal forces in) the constituencies. 
During May, accordingly, the Conservatives and they came to 
an arrangement to prevent division of the anti-Home Rule vote 
at the election. As this fact is not at all clear from the leading 
biographies and histories of the period, it may be well to support 
it with an unexceptionable reference. This is to be'found ina 
memorandum by Queen Victoria published with the latest volume 
of her Letters.1 The memorandum is dated Windsor Castle, 
May 19, 1886 ; and it contains the following note of a conversation 
with Mr. Goschen : 


Speaking of the elections Mr. Goschen said, as Lord Salisbury. did, that 
the Agents of the Conservative Party aad of the Liberal Unionists were 
both engaged in settling about their candidates, so that they should not 
oppose each other, and in certain places give way to one another. This 
was especially necessary for the Liberal Unionists, as-they would other- 
wise lose so much, and not for the Conservatives. 


Even, so, the results of the division on the second, reading of 
the; Bill. hung in the balance, confidence oscillating from. side to 
side as the debate, which lasted till June 10, showed one feeling 
uppermost and then another, When members drifted out, into 
the lobbies after Mr. Gladstone’s final oration-—-a splendid effort; 
the peroration of which was prophetic—Lord Randolph exclaimed 
gloomily, ‘ There are not three hundred men with! ust’) (the 
House then, contained.676. members), Mr, Gladstone himself 
was not unhopeful.. The Unionists, however, had done their 
work well, The. figures, were 313 for the Bill; 343 \against+- 
an unexpected and signal defeat for the Government. At the 


2 The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886—i901 (edited by G. E. Buckle), p. 132. 
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General Election which followed, the decision of Parliament was 
upheld. The country returned 390 members against Mr. Glad- 
stone, including 74 Liberal Unionists ; 280 for him, including 85 
Irish Nationalists. The total poll for Great Britain showed the 
wisdom of preventing a division of the anti-Gladstonian vote 
in the constituencies. The Gladstonian Liberals had 1,344,000; 
the Conservatives 1,041, 000 ; and the Liberal Unionists 397,000— 
a majority against the Government of only 94,000 votes. 

Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal Unionists, declined 
Lord Salisbury’s offer to serve under him, if he would form a 
Government, and also the offer of posts in Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, on the ground that he was surer of Liberal support 
for the close co-operation which he promised, if he did not take 
office. It is doubtful if his hesitation was justified. Six months 
later Lord Randolph Churchill’s sudden resignation caused 
universal alarm, and for a short time the life of Unionism 
seemed precarious. Lord Hartington still preferred to stand 
out, but he pressed Mr. Goschen to accept Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s place, which Lord Salisbury offered him. Mr. Goschen 
had been defeated at the General Election in spite of the 
electoral arrangement. He was, however, returned at a by-elec 
tion as Liberal Unionist member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ; and thenceforward Liberal Unionism had its repre 
sentative in the Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne, who was offered the 
Secretaryship for War, or the Colonies, thought he should remain 
in Canada pending settlement of the fisheries dispute with the 
United States. Mr. Chamberlain, whose chief ally was Lord 
Randolph, was apparently not offered anything. His position 


as leader of the Radical Unionist group was indeed exceptionally 
trying, and made great demands upon his signal courage. He was 
at one time, I have heard, so depressed that he meditated going to 
Australia. In the autumn of that year, however, he accepted the 
appointment of chief British plenipotentiary in a Commission 
sent out to the United States to deal with the fisheries dispute, 
and returned to England in the following spring with a greatly 
enhanced reputation. In May, 1888, he spoke on the political 
situation to his constituents in Birmingham. ‘I know,’ he said, 
‘of only two parties. One is the National and the Unionist 
Party, and the other is the Gladstonian. . . .” Until the emer- 
gence of an effective Labour Party in 1910 this remained the 
situation. Lord Randolph’s vision of political union between 
Conservatives and Liberals in pursuit of a common national and 
imperial policy therefore came to fruit with remarkable speed and 
effect. That union held the country at three elections—1886, 
1895, and 1900. It wrote a varied and constructive chapter of 
our history, the main inspiration of which was Disraeli’s dream 
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of Young England revitalised in Tory democracy and in Cham- 
berlain’s Radical Imperialism. On our development at a critical 
period it was the dominating influence for twenty years. 

This chapter in history seems to me to throw invaluable light 
upon our political problems at the present day. I am personally 
convinced that the precedent of 1886, applied mutatis mutandis 
to the conditions of 1931, points a clear and practicable way out 
of our perplexities, and that we shall neglect that precedent at 
our peril, if we insist on neglecting it. Before I attempt, however, 
to apply the moral, it is necessary to dwell upon one salient 
difference between the conditions of 1886 and 1931 which greatly 
aggravates the complexity of our own situation. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone had put a single clear-cut issue before 
the country and Parliament. It was presented in the terms of a 
Bill on which, after some hesitation which actually complicated 
the debate on the second reading, he decided to stake the life of 
his Government. The House of Commons therefore had to vote 
one way or another on the proposal for an Irish Parliament. In 
the event of that proposal being defeated at Westminster, the 
country would be called upon to give its verdict, for or against, 
immediately afterwards. The sharpness of the edge thus given 
to the situation was due in part, also, to another factor which is 
lacking at the present moment. The middle or third party— 
namely, the Irish Nationalists, on whom Mr. Gladstone depended 
for power—were men of one idea. There was no question what 
Mr. Parnell wanted or how his followers would vote. Though 
he led the smallest party in the House, he succeeded in making 
his policy the test question between the other two parties. A 


majority of members in both those parties faced the issue 
reluctantly, and only because Mr. Gladstone gave them no alter- 
native. It will always be a question whether the precipitate 
courage with which Mr. Gladstone presented that issue to Great 
_ Britain was in fact a service to his cause. With the best inten- 

tions, generation by generation, we have always blundered in the 
handling of Irish affairs. But the courage of his leadership was 
magnificent, and it dominated the situation. 

There is no such clear-cut issue in a Bill to-day. If Mr. 
MacDonald were, with Mr. Gladstone’s courage, to lay a Bill for 
public control of, say, the iron and steel industry before Parlia- 
ment, the gauntlet would be on the floor; Parliament and the 
country would have no choice but to take it up. Mr. Graham has 


indeed recently declared that, in the opinion of the Government, 
this is the only solution of the iron and steel problem which offers 
substantial hope ; ; but it will not be presented to Parliament. 
Mr. Maxton i is not Mr. Parnell ; Mr. MacDonald is not Mr. Glad- 
stone ‘ Socialism in our time’ will be thundered from platforms 
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in suitable spots; it will not be thundered from the Treasury 


. 


On the other hand, there is Mr. Lloyd George. He is now, 
with his ingrained instinct for action and endless resource, 
gradually imposing his will upon the Government, and he is 
driving relentlessly to the front an issue which all the parties; 
with whatever reluctance, must face. His proposal is broadly for 
greatly increased expenditure on Socialist lines combined: with 
Free Trade; the only alternative before the country is fiscal 
reform. ‘Unfortunately this all-important issue. will probably 
not confront Parliament, like the Irish issue, in a single clear-cut 
Bill. It will be implicit in a series of proposals for increased 
expenditure which in sum but not in detail will either effect a 
rapid cure of all our maladies or precipitate collapse. If Mr. 
Snowden were not a man of iron conviction and great moral 
force, Parliament might now be wrestling with the issue in the 
shape‘ of extensive loan proposals. Though Mr. Snowden may 
succeed in qualifying the crudity with which these costly pro 
posals are submitted to us, I do not see how he can prevent them 
from being in fact imposed upon us, unless a majority in Parlia- 
ment believes with Mr. Keynes that a reform of our fiscal seen 
offers a better way out. 

It seems certain, then, that Mr. Lloyd George will have his 
way; unless all, Conservative or Liberal, who regard that way as 
ruinous, combine to defeat it in this Parliament and at the election 
which defeat will produce. Let there be no mistake—this will 
be no easy task. The Socialist Party has for a generation at least 
preached State expenditure as the solution of all distress ; and 
there is a powerful mass in the electorate which believes that 
solution to be batred from them only by the selfishness of the 
propertied classes clinging to undeserved wealth. The case for 
expenditure will therefore enlist behind it the whole of the vote 
which is marshalled by the narrow sense of class, and yet another 
section of voters which will see in the opposing demand for 
economy nothing but the withdrawal of a livelihood which they 
have learnt to expect as their right. Strong in itself, this appeal 
to the electorate will be weighted with the popular arguments 
for Free Trade—arguments which count less to-day than ever 
before, but are neverthe’ess still used with effective force. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone with a sense of reality 
can continue to believe that arrangements will not be made 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Government to prevent @ 
division of the Free Trade vote. I cannot myself attribute the 
fact that there was no Liberal candidate at Woolwich, and that 
there is to be no Socialist candidate at Whitby, entirely to the 
long arm of coincidence. Mr. Lloyd George has told his party 
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tenets terms that they must choose between extinction 

co-operation with the Government. Sir Herbert 
Senin evidently concurs. An atrangement by which: Liberal 
éandidates are given as free:a hand as possible in the counties, 
while Socialist candidates concentrate on the boroughs, cannot 
be difficult to make. Mr. Lloyd George on his side will certainly 
not forget the practical lessons of 1886. What this will mean is 
best to be learnt from the votes cast for the three parties in the 
two types of constituency in 1929. In the English borouglis the 
figures were : 




















Conservative. Socialist. Liberal. 
London Boroughs : . 754,242 784,646 353,917 
Provincial Boroughs .« 2,973,234 3,403,401 1,642,570 











4,188,047 





3,727,476 1,996,487 


In the English counties this was.the poll : 





Conservative, Socialist, Liberal, 


3:454,59% 2,663,205 2,349,092 





Confronted by these figures, and by the certainty of some elec- 
toral understanding between the Socialist: and Liberal Parties 
in pursuit of a popular policy of expenditure and im defence of 
Free Trade, Conservatives and Liberals who regard the Socialist- 
Liberal policy as ruinous will be mad not to revert on their side 
to the example of 1886: Men who still value their country will 
not, in this grave emergency, leave anything they can help to 
chance. 

If this issue is not yet sufficiently clear-cut in Parliament, it 
is the business of leaders to make it so. and to concentrate all their 
éhergies upon it. Apart from the absence of a single concrete 
Bill which would bring the issue to a definite and early vote, the 
present situation resembles exactly the situation forty-five years 
ago; for the Liberal-Socialist policy will, I repeat; take effect in 
the life of the present Parliament, unless a majority, which must 
be composed of Conservatives and Liberals, determines to defeat 
it. This is not to be achieved without organisation on the Liberal 
Unionist precedent ; and that organisation, to fulfil its aims, 


_ Must be directed, as in 1886, to winning the next election as well 


as to defeating the Socialist Administration in Parliament. Now 
as then, the nation is looking for a national lead, and will, I 
believe, follow it effectively if the case is put to it on the broadest 
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possible grounds, free from that party narrowness of statement 
which the Conservative and Liberal Unionist leaders cast to the 
winds in the anti-Home Rule fight. I do not see how such a lead 
can evoke a sufficiently wide response unless Conservatives and 
Liberals combine in making it. Agreement on the. principles of 


policy is, of course, essential to co-operation of that kind ; without 


it co-operation would degenerate into a purely political manceuvre 
for place. But, given agreement in principle on the main issue of 
the day, it is time to remember that the co-operation of men of 
different parties in a national emergency is honourable to both; 
that, if it is to be effective, such co-operation must be open and 
organised ; and that political, like military, organisation means 
making the utmost at every point in the field of the total available 
strength. Local associations have every right to a powerful voice 
in the question of candidates ; but it is not the least part of a true 
leader’s duty to give them clear, if tactful, advice. Generals who 
leave such matters entirely to the commanders of battalions and 
companies and platoons will certainly be defeated by generals 
who do not. That, I believe, is one of the most important morals 
of 1886. 

How many Liberals are there in this Parliament prepared to 
set their faces resolutely against heavily increased expenditure 
on policies of State intervention, State works, and State relief? 
And what alternative policy are such Liberals prepared to 
support? The issue lies, for the time being, entirely in the 
hands of Liberal members of this Parliament. Even a small 
group, effectively organised, could exercise a powerful influence. 
But their position at the next election, as well as their action in 
this House, will depend inevitably on the extent to which they 
can conscientiously co-operate with the Conservatives, and that 
in turn will depend on their attitude to fiscal reform. For no 
section of Liberals is an intransigent course really practicable 
except for the life of this Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George publicly 
emphasised that fact in his address to the Members and Candi- 
dates’ Association immediately before the Easter recess. In view 
of that fact, he is leading the party into organised co-operation 
with the Left. There is no effective counter to this—no counter, 
that is, that will enable right-wing Liberalism to exercise any 
influence beyond the life of this Parliament—except organised 
co-operation with the Right. For Liberals of the right centre not 
to recognise this is to condemn the Liberalism which they repre- 
sent to impotence, and also, as I believe, to give the country over 
to a policy which they regard as ruinous. As well might the 
Liberals who could not follow Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule have 
refused in their time to make terms with the Conservatives. If 
that course was hard for the Whigs, like Lord Hartington, it was 
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doubly hard for Mr. Chamberlain, the Radical. But the Liberal 
Unionists of that time took it unflinchingly, because they could 
not make their opposition effective by any other means. Right- 
wing Liberals are in the same position to-day ; they must organise 
for co-operation with the Conservative Party on some definite 
alternative course, if they are to contribute in any way to the . 
defeat of what I may comprehensively describe as Red finance. 
All these considerations lead back to the question of fiscal 
reform, and many leading Liberals have shown that they approach 
that question with a clear perception that mere negation is not a 
practical policy in the conditions ow facing us. Sir John Simon, 
in that spirit; has declared his readiness to examine the alter- 
natives without Free Trade bias, and Mr. Keynes has gone a 
good deal further—so far, indeed, as to recommend in prin- 
ciple, not only a general tariff for revenue, but also the protection 
of British industry in the home market. The elements of the 
problem are indeed comparatively simple, though the choice for 
Free Traders on the balance of objections is in some ways hard. 
The most salient feature of the situation is that purely economic 
arguments carry much less weight than they did in compara- 
tively recent years, because the conditions have altered so fast. 
Thus no one with any political sense believes that it will be 
possible to balance the Budget and maintain stability for the 
next few years by sheer economy and without fresh revenue of 
some kind. How is such revenue:to be found? It cannot be 
raised by heavier direct taxation, because—quite apart from the 
probable fall in yield—such taxation would take the remaining 
heart out of enterprise, add to the burdens on: industry, and 
drive employers into bitter wage disputes with the working class, 
Since, tariffs or no tariffs, a new co-operative effort between all 
the partners to industry is indispensable to a recovery of our 
industrial strength, any method that must lead, like Red finance, 
to industrial trouble may be put out of court. If heavier direct 
taxation is barred on all these grounds, there must be recourse to 
indirect taxation. In what form? To put a concentrated load 
of taxation upon a few articles of universal consumption which 
we do not produce would neither be fair nor politic, since to 
increase the taxation on the poor and decrease that on the rich 
is a sure road to the very trouble which it is of cardinal import- 
ance to avoid. Tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, beer—all these 
articles are necessary to the working class; none can wisely or 
justly be visited with marked attention, if income tax is to 
escape. Even petrol taxation increases the cost of transport and 
affects the motor industry in regard to small cars. If, then, we 
are debarred from increased direct taxation and from oppressive 
indirect taxation of a few articles with which the small consumer 
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cannot dispense, we are driven to a general tariff spread over a 
wide range of imports. Having once accepted the necessity for 
such a tariff, many: Free Traders would feel no strong objection 
to its use for safeguarding British industry in the home market, 
as Mr. Keynes:suggests, nor for assisting Imperial development 
and the creation ‘of further overseas markets. for British goods, 
provided only they were satisfied on another point. 

That point is the method by which duties are to be fixed. 
Not only among Liberals, but among working-class voters of 
every sort, there is.a widespread fear that ‘a tariff, when once 
established, might be manipulated for the benefit of producers 
without regard to consumers, and for enriching the propertied 
classes without proportionately benefiting the workirg class. 
This is not the:place to discuss the problem in detail'; but Liberals 
would, I believe, be representing a widely held opinion in standing 
for the establishment of two kinds of machinery as ecnditions of 
their sur port of fiscal reform. One is the creation of a Central 
Tariff Board of an independent character, which would serve both 
to examine the incidenceiof duties before they were imposed and 
also to protect members of Parliament from, pressure of an 
undesirable kind. The other is the establishment of trade associa 
tions in every important industry to include representatives of 
the consumer as well as the producers concerned, and repre- 
sentatives of trade unions and workers as well as of the employer 
and manager class. I would add that there is much to be gained 
and nothing to be lost by definitely and decisively barring the 
taxation of bread and meat. 

Throughout the country there are thousands of Liberals 
prepared to co-operate with Conservatives on these lines, provided 
they are given a clear Liberal lead. But the lead must be Liberal, 
and to be effective the movement behind it must be organised. 
It must also find a name which marks its position distinctively. 
These are the lessons of 1886. I am convinced that, if they are 
followed in time by those Conservatives and Liberals who have 
the initiative in their hands, they will produce another Liberal 
Unionist movement as decisive as the first. I am also con- 
vinced that nothing: but a national movement on these lines can 
win a decisive and final victory for Blue over Red finance. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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A Hectic FANTASY 


(Preprinted from The Nineteenth Century of May 2231) 


Tue earlier volumes of Professor Stodgebury’s History of the 
British Empire have led usito expect much, : But the:last instal: 
ment; in which he covers the century and a half of the rule of the 
Press Emperors, has more than» rewarded.our ‘expectations. '' As 
a. vivid dramatic narrative, with its intimate sketches of the 
remarkable series of personalities who created, sustained) and 
finally wrecked a unique system of autocratic government, it will 
fascinate the ordinary reader. The serious student of history will 
be even more interested in the masterly analysis of a political 
evolution which no one would have dreamt of predicting, and 
which few of those who took part in it themselves/realised. To 
Us it all seems obvious and natural because it happened, and 
because our whole world organisation in the twenty-third’century 
has arisen out of it. Not the least of the merits of Professor 
Stodgebury’s presentation is that he takes'us back into the mental 
atmosphere of the twentieth century, andi gives to the well-worn 
facts of the past all the freshness and unexpectedness of con: 
temporary happenings. 

The volume opens with a brilliant chapter desesibing the 
decay of parliamentary government throughout the British world 
in the half-century which followed the Great European’ War. 
Everywhere the political machine had killed true: political life: 
Governments incapable of anything except mancenvring to retain 
office were succeeded by oppositions incapable of any higher aim 
than that of securing it. What was only sorry ineptitude in the 
home of old: parliamentary tradition became grotesque and often 
tragic farce in thée\caricature assemblies of India and Africa. ‘The 
great mass: of thinking people of ‘all races chafed helplessly, or 
acquiesced ‘cynically, at their impotence to secure progress, or 
even tolerably honest and firm government, or to prevent the 
imminent dissolution of the British Commonwealth through the 
unwillingness. of its various parliaments ever to agree upon any 
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common policy. The immense power of the Press only aggravated, 
by its irresponsible exercise, the evils of latter-day dem 
Concentrated in the hands of a few men of great wealth, but of 
little political aptitude or judgment, it was ever ready to weaken 
and destroy Governments without being prepared to take their 
place. The only positive achievement to its credit, the campaign 
for Empire Economic Co-operation, had not been followed up by 
any consistent policy of Imperial reconstruction. Its good effects, 
material and psychological, seemed more than offset by the 
growing political disintegration. Great Britain and the Dominions 
were at continual loggerheads. India was fast resolving into the 
chaos and anarchy from which British rule had rescued it a century 
and a half before. Africa, East and West, was in a ferment. In 
Egypt it required a massacre of foreigners and an Italian landing 
to bring about a brief spasm of firmness, and that on the part, 
not of Great Britain, but of Australia and South Africa. The 
outside world had made up its mind that the British Empire was 
in dissolution, and treated it accordingly. 

Against the background of this melancholy confusion our 
author sets the amazing personality of the great Julius, the 
regenerator of the Empire and inaugurator of the new era in its 
constitutional development. The earlier career of Lord Julius 
Jenkyns (to give him the designation by which he was known to 
his contemporaries), the fantastic extravagance with which he 
dissipated a vast fortune, the scandals which shocked even the 
easy-going social world of his day, the audacity of his youthful 
novels, ‘the incredible daring of some of his feats of airmanship, 
are only worth noting as premature and misdirected essays of 
that transcendent quality which was destined to influence so 
largely the history of mankind. The kaleidoscopic years of his 
political experimenting, from Conservatism to Communism, and 
back into office as member of a Labour Cabinet, are of greater 
interest for the occasional evidence they afford of the fearless 
thinker underlying the political gamester. The crisis of his fate 
came in the week in which he met, wooed and married Calpurnia, 
the heiress of the Rotherbrook millions. The apoplexy which 
carried off her father at the tidings left the young Socialist leader 
in control of the whole non-Socialist Press of England and of no 
small body of newspapers outside. 

For his colleagues this was too much. Terrified as they had 
been of his dangerous revolutionary leanings, they dreaded him 
even more now they knew that his weight might at any moment 
be transferred on to the other side, and that, in any case, the 
character and fate of each and all of them were absolutely in his 
hands. His new power, and his well-established popularity with 
the crowd, made an open breach undesirable. Clutching des- 
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perately, but unhopefully, at a straw, the Prime Minister offered 
him'the Viceroyalty of India, an office which, despite its great 
associations, had long come to spell nothing but impotence and 
humiliation to its holders. Tothe amazement of all Julius accepted. 
A sigh of relief went through the political world, which decided 
that his incurable love of change had finally ruled him out of the 
parliamentary picture. Shrewd business men already began 
making their plans for the acquisition of the great Press Combine 
when Viceregal extravagance should necessitate a sale. 

The prospective Viceroy had quite other ideas: Previous 
visits to India had led him to two conclusions—one political, the 
other financial. The first was that British rule, and indeed all 
government, in India was collapsing for want of organised Press 
support. The second that, properly run, the Press of India might 
be made a gold mine for those who took*it in hand. Within a 
fortnight of his acceptance of the post the ablest of the business 
managers of the Press Combine, Mr. Anthony Markheim, had 
flown to Bombay with a free hand and an unlimited credit to 
buy up enough papers to ensure a good reception for the Viceroy 
on landing. Markheim set himself to his task with almost un- 
canny genius, and his operations paid their way almost from the 
start. 
For the first time in a generation a Viceroy was received with 
something approaching enthusiasm. A ‘go back Jenkyns’ 
demonstration at Bombay was spontaneously broken up by the 
crowd. With each succeeding month the legend grew of the 
Viceroy’s charm, of his love for India, of his learning, of his saint- 
liness, of his terrible sternness when roused to anger. Harun al 
Rashid stories of him circulated in every bazaar. Before three 
years were out the Viceroy was generally acclaimed as Mahatma 
by the Hindus and, after a small Tibetan expedition, as Ghazi by 
the Moslems. More than that: an ardent, almost mystical cult 
of the British Crown and of the Empire grew up and rapidly 
carried the political intelligentsia away with it. The Viceroy and 
Markheim between them only proved, what Muhammad had 
proved before, that nothing can be changed so quickly as the 
unchanging East if you know how to do it. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the Viceroy celebrated, on 
an unexampled scale, the centenary of Queen Victoria’s proclama- 
tion as Empress of India, and utilised the occasion to promulgate 
his new Constitution for the Indian Empire. Our historian brings 
out clearly how much this Constitution, in its underlying structure, 
owed to the discarded and long-forgotten report of the Simon 
Commission a generation earlier, and at the same time what a 
unique concentration of political power was embodied in a 
Viceroy who enjoyed sole control of the armed forces, the Press, 
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and the broadcasting and television system in a country ‘with 
nearly 400;000,000 people, and, on their behalf, could claim for 
himself Dominion status: 

The new Constitution was not carried without serious friction 


with the Home Government, which, from its own political point — 


of view, as well as influenced by survivors of the old Indian 
nationalist politicians, had endeavoured to veto some of its 
provisions, atid had only been coerced into acquiescence by an 
extraordinaty mobilisation of all his weapons of publicity and 
propaganda against them: An open breach came a few months 
later with the Russian invasion of Afghanistan: Tired of the 
timidity ard feebleness of the Foreign Office, Julius justified his 
new constitutional status by declaring war on his own account in 
the King’s name. When the Home Government disavowed him 
and refused’ support, he opened his own recruiting stations in 
England, securing a verdict from the Courts in his favour against 
Government attempts to apply the Foreign Enlistment. Act to 
stop him. ' Recruits and loans poured in from Britain and all the 
Dominions. In a series of brilliant operations, skilfully prepared 
for by a most intensive campaign of Moslem propaganda, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Tutkestan, as well as Tibet, were cleared 
of the Russians. In spite of the protests and disavowal of 
the British Government, they were incorporated, as pérmanent 
* allies,’,in the Indian Empire. The: judicious purchase of the 
Press of Egypt and Iraq, and a personal visit from Julius himself, 
now induced the rulers of these countries, as well as the Palestine 
Assembly, to transfer their alliances from Great Britain to India. 

It was at this stage that the British Government thought fit 
to demand the resignation of one who was unquestioned autocrat 
over all’ the lands between Ruwenzori and Altai. The demand 
was left unanswered, but next day one of Julius’s papers sug- 
gested that a Victory March through London and an Air Pageant 
should be organised, by voluntary subscription, for the. great 
Viceroy and forhis forces. The suggestion, ¢choed and re-echoed 
by the whole Combine, soon créated an irresistible populaf 
agitation. Disregarding all orders, Julius crossed the Mediter- 
ranean—thus for the first time formally violating the constitu- 
tional conventions hé had hitherto nominally respected—with a 
hundred air squadrons, the vanguard of vast fleets of air and sea 
troopships to follow. The British coast defence squadrons sent 
out to oppose him went ovet in a body. The Government and 
most of their parliamentary supporters took flight in an airship 
to Canada, where alone among the Dominions they thought they 
could look for any measure of support or sympathy. But Julius 
had foreseen this, and they were forestalled by the invaluable 
Markheim, whose business dealings with ‘the Canadian Press 
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secured for the refugees a chilly reception, and before long a 
demand for their deportation. To avoid this the ex-Cabinet 
cfossed ovér into the States; where their cause was 
espoused—and in British eyes irretrievably damaged—by all the 
anti-British elements. 

"Meanwhile Julius had held his Victory March, arranged fora 
General Election at which practically no one was elected who had 
not received his letter of approval, and met Parliament as Prime 
Minister, Viceroy of India and High Commissioner General in 
Asia and Africa, to which offices he shortly added the Premier- 
ships of Northern Ireland and of the Irish Free State. No chapter 
in ‘the present volume is more intensely interesting than that 
which contains the record of the stupendous task of reconstruction 
éattied out ‘by the first great Press Cesar in his brief span of 
stipreme power. The reorganisation of the British Isles on a 
provincial basis, and the final settlement of that to us unintelli- 
gible issue known as the Irish question, the reform of Parliament 
with its dominant Upper House, the complete recasting of the 
whole of English social legislation, including the marriage laws, 
the clearing up of the world chaos in wireless power transmission, 
the substitution of the modern duodecimal for the old decimal 
system of notation—these are but a few items in the colossal task 
catried through by the greatest rationaliser in history. Imagina- 
tion boggles at the thought of what he might have achieved next, 
but’ for the bomb thrown in the Delhi Assembly by a handful of 
honest but misguided fanatics of the old parliamentary idea. 

The revival of patliamentarism ia England, as in India, was 
short lived. For a few months the House of Commons resounded 
once more to the eloquence—unequalled in its palmiest days—of 
politicians of the old school who still believed that a country could 
be governed by speeches. A fortunate accident has preserved 
that masterpiece of parliamentary invective, Lloyd Churchill’s 
description of the career and methods of Anthony Markheim, 
from the proscription of all publicity with which that master of 
ruthless Press strategy extinguished him and most of his col- 
leagues. It was Markheim, indeed, who perfected that painless, 
but supremely efficacious, device for the complete extinction of 
political opponents, which consisted in the suppression, by the 
whole combined machinery of Press, cinema and telephonovision, 
not merely of the political utterances, but of all the activities, and 
éven of the names and features, of proscribed individuals, for 
Whom there remained no alternative but to sink, unknown and 
unknowable, into the underworld of the permanently disconnected. 

Markheitn’s own spell of power, based only on his position as 
General Manager of the Press Combine, and unsupported by any 
political capacity to match his genius for financial negotiation, 
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came to a speedy end as soon as Calpurnia’s nephew and heir, 
Augustus Rotherbrook McAdam, secured a verdict of the Courts 
in favour of his ownership of the property.. The story of Mark- 
heim’s attempt, in collaboration with Madame Ptolemides, the 
fascinating multi-millionaire widow of Alexandria, to break the 
Combine with their new Eastern Press Syndicate, of the titanic 
competition in stunts in which McAdam outbad and outwitted 
them, of their bankruptcy and suicide, has been told too often to 
detain us now. More novel is our author’s analysis of the differ- 
ences in political method between the great Julius and his less 
brilliant, but politically more sagacious, nephew. Realising the 
deep-seated suspicion of the British people of anything that 
looked like a direct trampling on their constitutional liberties, he 
resolutely refused to take the Prime Ministership. All he asked 
for himself, as some recognition due to his position, was the 
Governor-Generalship of the United Kingdom, a post instituted 
by Julius to mark the reasonable, but often overlooked, claim of 
the Mother Country to Dominion status. 

Low as the power of the Crown had sunk in the British parlia- 
mentary system in the course of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, it had always been an axiom of the constitutionalists 
that the Crown could disregard and override the advice of 
Ministers on the one condition that its action was endorsed. by 
public opinion afterwards. It was Augustus’s masterstroke to 
realise that the exercise of the functions of the sovereign by one 
who was in a position both to manufacture and control public 
opinion gave to that latent power of the Crown a wholly new 
significance. Upon that conception his whole system of govern- 
ment was based. It was a system essentially British in its flexi- 
bility as in its preservation of ancient forms. Parliamentary and 
Cabinet government continued: in appearance only, it is true, 
as far as major issues of policy were concerned, but in sufficient 
reality as regards minor matters to keep politicians busy and 
contented with their mimic warfare. Meanwhile His Excellency, 
Governor-General in fact as in name, combining in his person the 
power of guiding public opinion—as well as the knowledge of the 
limitations to that power—with the ultimate decision in policy, 
serenely steered the ship of State along the courses predestined 
by himself. Such was the skill and discretion with which Augustus 
wielded his powers, that in a reign of forty years he only once 
openly broke with his Ministers, and never found it necessary to 
veto a Bill. His powers were increased, without overtaxing his 
capacities, as he consecutively accepted, and retained for life— 
though with many becoming professions of diffidence—all the 
other Governor-Generalships of the Empire, the Viceroyalty of 
India and the African and Eastern High Commissionerships. It 
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is difficult to imagine any other system under which such a diver- 
sity of disconnected units could have been kept together as a 
single Empire under a nominally democratic form of government, 
and, indeed, as carried out by Augustus, and by more than one 
of his earlier successors, it seems to have been an almost ideal 
system for its purpose. 

In external affairs McAdam was as cautious as Jenkyns had 
been daring. His refusal to intervene in China and his evacuation 
of Tibet were, indeed, openly criticised in many quarters. But 
he was responsible, through his treaty of mutual citizenship rights 
with the United States, for sowing the seeds of the greatest 
territorial amalgamation that the world has yet seen, though 
sixty years were to pass before the American Presidency and the 
Governor-Generalships of the Empire were combined in a single 
person. That person, Trajan P. Ziegenbock, proprietor of the 
World Wide Ziegenbock Follies, President of the Anglo-American 
Press Trust, sole proprietor of the Shout, the great daily appearing 
simultaneously all over the world in thirty-seven languages, and 
controlling shareholder in Anglo-American Teletalkivisions and 
in the Atlantic and Pacific Wireless Power Syndicate, stands out, 
in all his accumulative simplicity, as the one other heroic indi- 
viduality in the procession of worthy or unworthy, but not 
intrinsically conspicuous, figures which march across our author’s 
pages. The British Empire, which had already been enlarged a 
decade before by the adhesion of the Scandinavian States, after 
their secession from the Pan European Union, now embraced, in 
fact if not in name, the United States with its Central American 
dependencies down to the Panama Canal and its great Asiatic 
dependency of China. 

The story of the next fifty years is one of growing confusion 
and disorganisation. Professor Stodgebury has not spared the 
individuals whose weaknesses and vices—timidity or megalo- 
mania, vindictiveness or sentimentality, debauchery or fussy 
puritanism—contributed to the breakdown of the system. But 
he rightly insists that the system failed in the end for essentially 
the same reason for which the parliamentary system failed before 
it—namely, that the ever-increasing multitude of problems and 
the growing complexity introduced by scientific developments 
were beyond the capacity of the system itself and of the financiers 
and business managers who directed it. The volume closes with 
the years of stealthy conspiracy which paved the way for the 
Empire-wide lightning strike of editorial, technical and scientific 
staffs, the vesting of all publicity as well as of the older forms of 
political power in the hands of the new Council and Directorate 
of Science and Research, the abolition of the Governor-General- 
ships, and the resumption of all the functions of the Crown all 
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over the Empire (and of the Perpetual Presidency in the American 
and Chinese half of it) by Her Majesty Elizabeth II. The next, 
and final volume, will, we understand, deal with the development 
of the new system of government by the scientists, both in the 
British Empire and in the now closely associated world outside, 
down to the suppression of the great African and Asiatic revolt 
against the famous Light Beige Enactment, the world eugenic 
legislation aimed at grading up dusky humanity within a pres 
seribed maximum limit of pigmentation. We look forward to 
its publication with the keenest interest. 
L. S. AMErRy. 
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FRANCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COLONIAL EXHIBITION 


Arrer more than thirty years of residence outside! France I was 
hoping that I had acquired the right to rest in my native country 
of Lorraine in the midst of my souvenirs and recollections, when 
a Minister of my country came and asked me, with an affectionate 
and flattering insistence, to organise and superintend an Inter- 
national Colonial Exhibition: 

I accepted, because it gave me the opportunity of ‘still 
serving both my: country and the ideals that are'so dear to me: 
First of all my country ; for I believe that, in fact; the work of 
colonisation is the form of activity which expresses most exactly 
France’s deepest qualities, and that it is at the same: time) the 
one which is best able to guarantee her prosperity... And also my 
ideals—because between the opposing currents of opinion which 
at the present moment are so profoundly troubling our Old World; 
order versus disorder, the traditional civilisation of the West versus 
the new social experiments which are being tried) in the Hast and 
the Far East, I have. long ago made my choice.» Once and for 
all I.refuse to believe that Europe is henceforward inéapable ‘of 
pursuing her civilising mission, which she assured centuries ago all 
over the world. I call the doctrines which Communism propagates 
~—tetrogression, and not progress ; and I refuse, for my part, to 
accept the much-vaunted thesis of the Bankruptcy of the West. 

How can one affirm one’s faith in these beliefs: except by 
speeches, which leave no record, or by writings’ which the dust of 
the library so quickly covers? The man of the present day does 
not at all like to be preached to. He prefers to gather his:own 
information freely by looking, according to his leisure and his 
fancy, at.a great book, full of pictures spread open before his 
eyes. That book is the exhibition. It is going to. make its appear+ 
ance just at the moment when this article is published, and I 
am just now correcting its last proofs. If I were the sole author 
responsible for it, I could hardly feel myself entitled to speak of 
my:own work, But I have been surrounded with such a fine 
team of picked collaborators, Frenchmen and foreigners, that my 
own personal part, once the end to be attained was fixed and the 
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methods and the division of work laid down, has been infinitely 
less active than theirs. And so, at the moment of writing, when 
we are on the eve of presenting to the public so varied a picture 
where so many aspects of the vast earth are gathered together 
and so many images of human genius and labour displayed, I 
am able to affirm, not indeed with any personal pride, but with 
profound gratitude to all those who have understood and served 
me so well, that the ensemble has, to use the language of the 
studio, ‘come off,’ and will be worthy of all those who do us the 
honour of coming to see it. 

Most nations are quite ignorant of the real place which France 
occupies in the world. How should they realise it, when the 
French themselves know and say practically nothing about it? 
May I remind the reader that it was only when I was over forty 
years of age that I myself suddenly received the revelation of 
the greatness of the French colonial empire, through the chance 
of an appointment which posted me to Indo-China ? 

France is a nation of 100,000,000 people spread over 12,000,000 
square kilometres. From the point of view of the area which 
she occupies upon this globe of ours she is, thanks to her colonies, 
the third largest country in the world, the first being the British 
Empire and the second Russia. She is larger than China or the 
United States. With regard to population, France is the fifth 
country of the world, the first four being the British Empire, 
China, Soviet Russia, and the United States. Without her 
colonies France would be, measured by area, only the seventeenth, 
and by population only the eleventh country. 

All over the five continents France occupies favoured spots. 
First, in Africa on the further side of the Mediterranean (which 
unites even more than it separates the peoples dwelling’ along 
its shores) she constitutes a continuous block of territory which 
prolongs the influence of the Mother Country to the southern side 
of the equator so powerfully that one might well say that she 
extends from the English Channel to the Congo, over 55 degrees 
of latitude. At the north entrance of the Indian Ocean she 
occupies Djibouti, at the southern entrance the great island of 
Madagascar. In the China Sea she possesses Indo-China, @ 
magnificent colony which subtends upon the coast a sea-front 
3000 kilometres in length—the distance from London to Batoum 
as the crow flies. In the Southern Pacific she possesses a very 
beautiful settlement, New Caledonia, and some islands which 
furnish naval bases of the first order. In the North Atlantic 
she has the islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon, opposite the 
Panama Canal the French Antilles, and in South America French 
Guiana, rich in gold and precious woods. 

Such in outline is the French colonial empire, the second 
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largest in the world. I have already stated that the majority of 
mankind are ignorant both of its extent and of its value. But even 
among the small number of persons who understand these facts 
certain criticisms are sometimes raised against us. This empire, 
we are told, is it not too large for France to: be able to make 
proper use of it? Has she not, even upon her own soil, been 
forced to summon numerous foreign workers? Does she not 
suffer from a scarcity of men, especially since the hard sacrifices 
which she consented to bear during the war? Ought she not to 
let other European peoples whose birth-rate is more prolific than 
her own take a share in her colonial domain ? 

The answer to these objections is quite easy. Apart from 
North Africa, New Caledonia and the high plateaux of Madagascar, 
all the French colonies are situated in tropical regions where the 
white man cannot work with his hands. Neither in West nor in 
Equatorial Africa, neither in Indo-China nor in Guiana, could 
any European agriculturist, whatever his country of origin, clear 
the forest or the jungle, push the plough, or wield the axe.. In 
such climates physical effort is forbidden to the white man: he 
can only play the part of controller or supervisor. Colonising in 
such parts of the world does not consist in building farms, as in 
Normandy or Yorkshire ; it means sending out doctors, engineers, 
capital, materials. 

Is France incapable of sustaining such an effort ?. From the 
medical point of view, she possesses the Pasteur Institute and 
medical schools, not only in her State universities, but special 
centres for tropical medicine as well at Bordeaux and Marseilles, 
where gallant battles are being fought with success against the 
plagues which decimate mankind. Need I recall the work of 
Versin on bubonic plague, of Lavéran and Marchoux on malaria, 
of Fourneau on amcebic dysentery, sleeping sickness, and certain 
other specific diseases? What settler in the colonies has not 
carried in his travelling equipment Calmette’s serum against 
snake-bite? I was told that in British India alone this serum was 
saving thousands of human lives every year. I should like to say 
that throughout my whole colonial career I have always considered 
the doctor as the first pioneer of civilisation. In Morocco I used 
to send doctors and nurses into the disturbed regions in the Atlas 
mountains, where soldiers would have been met with a rifle and 
bullet and where a hundred resolute men could hold up a battalion. 
Without any military escort and without any other weapons 
except their medicine chests carried on a few mules, these doctors 
and nurses used to go into the kasbas and along the roads and 
set up their tents. In a very short time they found pressing 
round them a rather fierce but pitiful collection of humanity, 
which learned in this way, without any talking, why France wished 
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to come into contact with it: The doctors of these travelling 
medical units and) the education officers were my most valued 
eollaborators.:: Marty of them, like the admirable Dr. Chatiniéres; 
fell victims to the epidemics which they went out to combat at 
the centre of their own hearth, more especially to exanthemati¢c 
typhus, the ravages of which have repeatedly laid waste Southern 
Morocco. I) wilk ask the readet’s permission to ‘salute ‘their 
memory with emotion and to assure them that the sacrifice which 
they made so humbly for the three finest causes that a man can 
serve—-science, humanity, and country—will be proudly remem: 
bered at the Colonial Exhibition. 

Side by side with her doctors France has reason to be ptbud 
of her engineers. I have seen them at work too, these builders 
of roads and constructors of bridges and dykes, turned out each 
year by the ‘hundreds in those great schools whose scientific 
fame is universalthe Polytechnique, Centrale, the Ponts a 
Chaussées, the Mines and the Travaux Publics. All those who 
have seen the Pont Doumer at Hanoy, the Yunnan railway, or 
the dyke at Casablanca know what thesé men are capable of 
doing. The Nile has submitted to their conquering will, anda 
large number of them have won in Egypt the confidence and the 
grateful recognition of the official authorities. To-day in the Niget 
they are tackling a great river, useless as yet, which they know 
how to turn into a fertilising stream. In Indo-China in digging 
their canals they have removed more earth than was displaced by 
the Suez Canal under the orders of one of their great predecessors, 
de Lesseps. They too; with the true scientist’s simplicity and 
humility, will be able to show at the Colonial Exhibition that 
they knew how to play their important part in the magnificent 
struggle on which man has embarked against the forces of Nature, 
in order to enslave them through his knowledge to his will. 

France tieeded capital in order to develop in her far-off 
provinces the work of her doctors and her engineers. On the eve 
of the war France and England were the bankers of the world. 
France was still hesitating to invest a part of her savings in new 
countries. These countries for the most part had been joined to 
her too recently. ‘She did not know them well ; we first went for 
the most pressing tasks—pacification and administrative organisa- 
tion. Even in 1914 the economic inventory of discovered wealth 
and enterprises undertaken by the first explorers, and continued 
by military officers and civil administrators, did not yet forma 
sufficiently precise picture to induce French capitalists to create 
powerful concerns founded upon a solid basis. 

The war proved that the colonies, so far from weakening their 
Mother Country in the hour of trial, were able, on the contrary, to 
provide her with the most valuable assistance. Without the 
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thillions of tons of ground-nuts which West Africa sent to the 
lhome country our war factori¢s would have lacked the lubricants. 
needed for their machinery and the glycerine wanted for their 
explosives, Further, at the conclusion of hostilities an immense 
wave of sympathetic gratitude swept over France towards these 
colonies; which had provided us of their own free will with 
hundreds and thousands of splendid fighting men whose devotion, 
pushed frequently to the supreme sacrificethe volunteer troops 
raised in our colonies in North Africa lost 30. per cent, of their 
personnel—is the greatest proof which we could offer to the world 
that we knew how to gain their affection and their trust. 

The war was thus the first great colonial lesson which France 
received. The exhibition organised at Marseilles'in 1922 was the 
second.’ This was to many of my compatriots a real revelation. 
Public opinion, always rather sensitive, rather feminine, suddenly 
conceived a real craze for colonial enterprises. Eminent men like 
Albert Sarraut and Octave Homberg, and many others, took up 
again the task of national education which had been shouldered 
at the beginning of the twentieth century by my great friends 
now dead--Eugéne Melchior de Vogué, Eugéne Etienne, and 
Jules Charles-Roux. By their books they helped to enlighten 
the public, thus filling in regrettable lacunz in our official educa~ 
tion and counteracting a certain indifference on the part of the 
more important sections of our Press. From this period we can 
date a considerable development of private colonial enterprises, 
which were encouraged at the time by the high prices ruling for 
certain raw materials of colonial origin, such as rubber, cotton, 
coffee, etc. Thousands of millions of francs were invested, prin- 
cipally in Indo-China and Morocco. 

For nearly two years now the world crisis has slowed down 
this expansion, and already French public opinion, always 
nervous and as much prone to discouragement as to enthusiasm, 
has felt itself in the grip of that disquiet which paralyses effort 
and initiative. 

Atithe moment France has made the two gestures which the 
times demand. She has organised the Colonial Exhibition and 
authorised a loan for a sum in the neighbourhood of 6,000,000,000 
francs (about 48,000,000/.) in order to give to her different colonies 
the economic equipment of which they stand in need. Of these 
6j000,000,000 francs a total of more than 400,000,000 francs 
(over 3,000,000/.) will be devoted to sanitation and public welfare 
and the protection of native races. Thus while every Frenchman 
and we hope millions of tourists of different nations—will 
gain at the Colonial Exhibition an exact notion of what modern 
colonisation means, we shall witness the opening in our colonies 
of harbour works, railways, roads, and canals, bringing ‘to the 
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native workers high wages and attentive medical assistance, and 
offering them for the transport of their agricultural products and 
raw materials facilities which they have never known and, indeed, 
hardly even imagined. Thus the Colonial Exhibition at Paris 
will teach a great lesson of the energy and the solidarity of 
mankind. All those who visit it will gain a better understanding 
of the mutual interdependence which to-day unites into a single 
whole the different regions of the world. 

What, after all, is Europe but a brain (laboratories, libraries, 
universities), a factory, and an art museum ? 

Let us leave aside art and the past, for the first necessity is 
to live. For this immense factory, over-elaborately organised 
perhaps, she must have raw materials and markets. Where 
can she find textiles to clothe herself (cotton, wool, silk) and 
the different foodstuffs for her nourishment except in the 
tropical countries outside her continent, in the far-off regions of 
Australia, Africa, or South America, where the land is not 
parcelled out into little ownerships, but flocks and herds can find 
domains of wide area, where the raising of them produces a 
personnel which some European Powers would hardly recognise 
as their population ? Mankind, each day more anxious to improve 
its standard of living, has formed the habit of consuming products 
which in other times would have constituted luxury goods 
reserved for the favourites of fortune. The British worker cannot 
dispense with tea, the French with coffee, the German or ‘the 
Spanish woman with chocolate. All these colonial products are 
to-day necessities of our daily life. Another—namely, rubber, the 
consumption of which in gigantic quantities is quite a recent 
feature of world industry—could: no longer be eliminated from 
international trade without provoking a transport crisis which 
would give men the impression that they were undergoing a 
retrogression of several centuries. Nowadays a bad cotton 
harvest in Texas is sufficient to give the mills of Lancashire, 
Alsace or Normandy a taste of unemployment. Conversely, 
if the factories of Akron, Clermont Ferrand, or Montlugon 
slacken up their output of tyres the coolies of Malaya and 
Indo-China and the batak of the Dutch East Indies will become 
anxious about their handful of rice. To-day a solid chain made 
up of millions upon millions of human beings binds the peoples 
of the world into a solidarity which cannot be disjoined. If 
some of them come to break this chain and place themselves 
outside its circuit (Russia and China, for example), the result 
is a series of cyclonic depressions which are destined for a long 
time to trouble the economic climate of the world. 

In the face of such evidence, how can certain persons be 
sufficiently blind to refuse Europe the right of intervention in 
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other countries, among primitive and backward peoples, when 
her object is to bring them the benefits of her scientific discoveries, 
the assistance of her doctors and her engineers, to awaken in 
them the sentiment of the dignity and solidarity of mankind, of 
which our missionaries are such admirable apostles? To ‘range 
the European worker against colonial activity would be to deprive 
him of clothing and food and to push him to strikes and to revolt. 
And this in the name of what principle or superior rights ?_ There 
are in France some self-styled ‘ intellectuals’ who have said, ‘in 
the name of the right of idleness, of ignorance, of the right to 
disease and death.’ To read these strange writers one would 
think that the intervention of Western Powers in the life of the 
peoples of Africa and Asia had driven forth these populations 
from I know not what earthly paradise, where their existence 
rolled gently on in the sweetest far niente and in the practice of 
the most angelic virtues! According to these authors, Europeans 
have brought them nothing but vices (of which they were 
ignorant)—alcohol, the love of filthy lucre, and above all that 
abominable law of work which white men are sufficiently mad 
to inscribe upon the entrance to their schools, declaring it to be 
prescribed by the Divine will because they have found it formu- 
lated in the Holy Bible! 

This theory has not even the merit of originality ; it is only 
a rehash of those dreams of Rousseau about the noble savage— 
deceiving dreams, like so many others which rise from the fog 
of Lake Geneva. It is not my task to defend countries other 
than my own against such impostures and sophisms, but, so far 
as France is concerned, I have the right to say that these gentle- 
men entirely misconceive the truth. The present colonial domain 
of France is not the outcome of a policy of force or of enslavement 
conceived by her successive Governments (it would, alas, indeed 
be surprising if this had been the only example of their con- 
tinuity) and brutally executed by soldiers. On the contrary, it is 
the result of a great work of human liberation carried out by a 
handful of men as good as they were brave, nearly always in the 
teeth of the various Governments and Parliaments which France 
has given herself during the past century. 

The origin of this empire was the French intervention in 
Algeria in 1830, undertaken as a necessary measure of inter- 
national policing by the Government which had restored the 
finances, the navy and army of France after the long blood- 
stained tragedy of the Revolution and the Empire. At this 
time France was completely ignorant of the wealth of North 
Africa, for the trade of this region was practically mi. The 
expedition was certainly not desired by the bankers of those days 
(one need only read the Journal des Débats of the period), nor 
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even by the soldiers; for in. the memoirs which have been pub» 
lished dealing with this epoch we find that many of the officers 
appointed to this campaign tried to get themselves replaced, It 
was simply a matter of destroying a nest of pirates, as Lord 
Exmouth had gloriously attempted to. do before us,..It!.was 
intolerable in the nineteenth century to see the sea-borne com- 
merce of all civilised nations in the Mediterranean paralysed by 
a band of ruffians who used to reduce to slavery the passengers 
and crews they captured. 

Algiers was taken, and now the only difficulty that remained 
for us was to preserve the fruit of our intervention, To evacuate 
the African coast would mean not merely facilitating, but inevit+ 
ably provoking a recrudescence of piracy. For the Arab, he who 
withdraws. even after a victory is a beaten man. In spite of 
numerous protests in the French Parliament, we remained in 
Algeria. Did the inhabitants lose by our presence? We have 
scrupulously, respected their religion and their customs, and 
developed their country, the trade of which to-day is worth 
more than 7,000,000,000 francs (56,000,000/.).. The population 
has. increased from 2,000,000 in 1872 to 5,000,000 in 1926--the 
last census whose results have been published. J have already 
described how between 1914 and 1918 they gave proofs of their 
fidelity and gratitude towards us. 

In West Africa our defeats at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century only left us the island of Gorée and a narrow strip of 
country on the coast of Senegal. _What was happening in the 
“great land,’ as they call it out there, the interior of that: great 
black continent which was still full of mysteries for Europe? 
A few Frenchmen settled at St. Louis knew—a constant succession 
of struggles between Moorish and Yolof tribes. One day a great 
Frenchman, a young sapper officer who had been trained in 
Algeria under the command of Bugeaud, came to that country, 
He organised the defence of the posts placed along the banks of 
the River Senegal ; then he founded, under the protection of our 
white soldiers (for at that time we had not yet got a black army); 
some villages to receive the slaves who were escaping from the 
territories occupied by native sultans, and taking refuge among 
us like hunted beasts. These villages were called ‘villages of 
freedom,’ This name tells everything. Some of these old 
villages of freedom, like Kayes, to-day number more than 10,000 
inhabitants and produce annually tens of millions of francs’ worth 
of trade. 

Then there are all our big explorations, undertaken in the 
interior of Africa, René Caillie entered Timbuctoo a year after 
the death of Major Laing and returned on foot to Morocco across 
the Sahara. Monteil set out from St. Louis du Sénégal and arrived 
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in. Tripoli after having reached Lake Tchad... Binger explored'the 
whole country contained within the bend of the Niger., All:these 
journeys were achieved by men who marched alone with. the 
tiniest of escorts and never fired a single shot. 

_» When we had to fight it was in the highest sense of the.term a 
war to end war. This is ‘where my master, Marshal, Gallieni, 
received his training, the man to whom I owe my knowledge of all 
those methcvls thanks to which I have been able to render some 
service to my country. It is there that the great principle which 
France has always strictly followed in conducting her colonial 
campaigns. was evolved, a principle descending from Bugeaud 
through Faidherbe, applied by my glorious predecessor Archinard 
(whom we are proud and happy to have still with us) and taught 
by him to Gallieni—that the soldier in fighting should always 
think of the day after the battle, should keep as his aim, not 
destruction, but. construction, and should think, even on. the 
battlefield itself, of the market, the school, and the dispensary 
which he will begin to build on the spot on the morrow of the 
combat. 

In West and Equatorial Africa, in Indo-China, in Madagascar, 
whether our enemy called himself Samory, Rabah or the Dhe 
Tham, whether we had to chastise the brigands called. Black 
Flags or the Horas or Sakalaves, what we destroyed was always 
the shameful exploitation of man by man, slavery and raiding, 
and what we have built has been peace and prosperity, As some 
people have chosen to travesty the truth, we have the right to 
re-establish it and to affirm what, our ideal was in the midst. of 
dangers and fatigues—an ideal which is also at the same time 
our honour. 

Such is the book which France will display to. her visitors 
loyally open. As for those which the friendly nations who have 
accepted our invitation will present, their leaves shall, not be 
turned with less respect or admiration. We shall have the pleasure 
of seeing Belgium, our noble ally in those evil days, affirming 
herself also as rich in the world, thanks to her magnificent Congo, 
as she is great in history through the loyalty and courage of her 
King and people. The Netherlands will offer visitors the marvels 
of their Indies, where they have shown themselves masters in so 
many fields, especially from the point of view of tropical cultiva- 
tion, Italy has been able to recall, by faithful, reproductions of 
glorious monuments, the civilising work of Rome, which she is 
taking up once more in her national discipline and her pride in 
her most. illustrious past. Portugal, the country of the unfor- 
gettable navigators of the fifteenth century, who planted upon 
all.the coasts of Africa those ‘ Padrones’ stamped with their 
arms under the cross of Christ, has built some pavilions worthy 
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both of her history and of her taste. The United States, by an 
act of courtesy which no French visitor can fail to appreciate, 
has reproduced faithfully Washington’s noble, calm, and gracious 
residence at Mount Vernon. 

A great sadness interrupts my thought and. my pen as | 
find myself unable to inscribe the British Empire in this list, 
especially as I owe to so many English examples, books and 
friends so large a part of my colonial experience, and when I 
think with undying gratitude of the honours which France has 
received from England in my person, or of the name of the 
African Society, or of the part played by two of His Britannic 
Majesty’s ships-of-war on the day that I left Africa. I reflect 
how greatly my chief, Gallieni, would have been distressed if he 
had not seen in such a collection any representation of the country 
. to which his friend Lord Kitchener belonged—Lord Kitchener his 
companion-in-arms during the two last Franco-German wars; 
The greatest colonial Empire of the world does however, at any 
rate, occupy a place worthy of itself in the Cité des Informations 
attached to the Exhibition. 

By this rapprochement of the great colonial Powers the 
anxiety to co-operate practically in the finest work of civilisation 
and progress will be strengthened—a desire which should to-day 
be the chief guide of nations conscious of their power, their 
dignity, and the dangers which threaten them. In fact, whatever 
may be the tasks of construction or reconstruction within their 
own frontiers that are demanding action on the part of European 
States, there is one common work, which is obligatory among all 
those of them who have sown their seed in far countries—the 
work of awakening primitive or backward peoples to a more 
lively feeling for the dignity of man, of bringing to them more 
material welfare, and of raising them to a clearer recognition of 
the solidarity which, whether they wish it or not, binds together 
mankind. 

How petty from now on, and, to tell the whole truth, how 
mad, must those rivalries inspired by vanity or even by seélf- 
interest in our little Europe appear to us—which may bring in 
their train new wars—when there is another battle more generous, 
more absorbing, and more urgent to be fought, the battle against 
physical and moral misery. 

There is the duty which the West must consciously bear in 
mind, under pain of renouncing its past and its future, under 
pain of an abdication which nothing can justify. We may not 
withdraw ourselves from this Defence of the West, which my 
friend M. Henri Massis has presented so powerfully, because all 
over the world the question has been put : the struggle has been 
begun by an enemy who understands better than certain French 
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and English ‘ bourgeois ’ the new scale by which we must measure 
political questions. That enemy is Communism: we have seen 
it at work under different masks in Morocco as well as in the 
Dutch East Indies, in China as well as in British India. It 
exploits to the full the whole content of hate and revolt embraced 
by that dangerous formula which invites people to take their 
destinies into their own hands, as if all nations had arrived at 
the same stage of civilisation, as if they had no longer any- 
thing to learn from one another, as if they no longer needed to 
help each other. 

In the face of those who are inspired by this strange mysticism 
of negation and ruin, we ought to make a united front, and by 
we I mean all those who are being attacked. We ought to accept 
the challenge in defence of the interests which are threatened, 
the value of which we know—human freedom, so harshly 
oppressed by the apostles of the new doctrine, freedom won with 
so much difficulty in the course of centuries, through wars, 
revolutions, and economic crises, by the great Western nations. 

The time is past when the Chancelleries of Europe could, if I 
may venture to use the term, carve themselves out niches or 
when the newspapers of different countries, by flattering national 
self-esteem, could rejoice in any misadventure which had befallen 
any neighbouring Power in its colonies. In the eyes of the 
enemy we all form a single whole: every retreat of a Western 
nation in Asia or in Africa is an attack on the prestige of the 
others. 

Far from carrying us away from our immediate needs and 
our most necessary requirements, colonial activity, undertaken 
under the banner of friendly and admiring collaboration, seems 
to me, therefore, to be the best means of fighting for what is 
most dear to us. Pro aris et focis. If the International Colonial 
Exhibition in Paris can convey such a lesson, it will have been 
what I wanted it to be, not a mere mirror of the dead past, but 
a point of departure, a new orientation of the energies and the 
hearts of all the nations who are prepared to come and see it. 


‘LYAUTEY, 
Maréchal de France. 
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THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


THE latest fall:of the Spanish monarchy undoubtedly took ‘the 
world by surprise, and that for a variety of reasons. In the first 
place, King Alfonso had weathered so many storms that his posi« 
tion seemed secure, while his opponents had so often attempted to 
overthrow the throne that the failure of their efforts had come 
to be taken for granted. Then, again, there was no particular 
reason why there should be a revolution. The country as a whole 
was less affected by the general economic depression than any of 
its neighbours, it was not subject to any oppression, and there 
were no real grievances that called for redress. Yet the unex- 
pected has happened, and for the fourth time in little more than 
a century a Spanish Bourbon has lost his crown. 

The cause of this catastrophe is to be found, not in the hap- 
penings of the last few weeks, but rather in the trend of events 
since the beginning of the present century. When King Alfonso 
came of age the political parties were already in a state of disin- 
tegration, and during the twenty years that followed the Cortes 
consisted of little more than a number of warring groups, divided 
by no very definite principles from one another. Moreover, 
throughout this period Spain did not produce one statesman 
worth the name, with the exception of Don Eduardo Dato, and, 
possibly, of Sefiores Canalejas and Maura. In these circum 
stances, it is not surprising that the King, like the vast majority 
of his subjects, should have come to entertain the lowest) possible 
opinion of politicians and their ways. Those who have read I 
Jefe Politico, perhaps the most bitterly satirical work of that 
brilliant, but caustic, writer who veils his identity under the 
pseudonym of El Cabellero Audaz, will appreciate the decadence 
of the Spanish parliamentary system in the years immediately 
preceding the coup d’éat of General Primo de Rivera in Septem- 
ber 1923. It was, in effect, rotten to the core, and in its decay it 
was poisoning the whole life of the country. 

The real tragedy of modern Spain is that no attempt whatever 
was made to take advantage of the enthusiasm which the estab- 
lishment of the Directory aroused. It is true that the new 
Government, in marked contrast with that of Signor Mussolini, 
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was imposed from above, but public opinion was at first so 
overwhelmingly on its side that it could have remodelled the 
whole life of the country without encountering any serious 
opposition. Instead, the Ministry concentrated its attention 
upon public works, the Moroccan war, and the reform of adminis- 
trative abuses, and, although it did more for Spain in six years 
than its predecessors had managed to effect in sixty, it gradually 
lost its hold upon the people, with the result that its fall was 
greeted with almost as much joy as had been its advent. At the 
same time, General Primo de Rivera never lost his popularity 
with the masses, however much the middle classes and the 
intellectuals might sneer at him, and the King’s apparently 
callous treatment of him after his fall undoubtedly did something 
to undermine the monarch’s own position. Where the dictator 
failed was in not creating a movement like Fascism which could 
have harnessed to the service of the State the enthusiasm engen- 
dered: by the collapse of the old order. 

General Primo de Rivera, however, was a soldier, and could 
not, perhaps, be expected to realise all this, for mass-psychology 
is not one of the subjects usually included in a military curri- 
culum. Nor can the King, in reality, be blamed either, though 
it is he who in the end has had to pay the penalty. Yet had he 
convoked the Cortes within three months, as the Constitution 
obliged him to do, he could easily have obtained from it not only 
the ratification of what had happened, but a completely free hand 
in the future ; and in that event the charge of being unconsti- 
tutional, recently used against him with such damning effect, 
could never have been made. King Victor Emmanuel and Signor 
Mussolini were far wiser in their generation, for on the morrow 
of the march on Rome the Italian Parliament was called to 
ratify the change of Government, and although the Duce has 
revolutionised every institution in Italy he has never violated 
the letter of the Constitution. King Alfonso considered that the 
Constitution was suspended, and such was the case, but, as it 
contained no provision for its temporary suspension, he was, in 
law, acting in an unconstitutional manner. Of course, the Con- 
stitution had so often been disregarded in the past that one 
more breach of it did not seem to matter, but in this case it 
placed a very effective weapon in the hands of the enemies of 
the throne. 

A second mistake which was made at this time related to the 
army. After the establishment of the Directory it was universally 
hoped and believed in Spain that the latest pronunciamiento 
would prove to be the last. With the victorious close of the 
Moroccan war an excellent opportunity presented itself for the 
abolition of conscription and the reform of the army as a volun- 
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tary professional force. Such a step would at once have provided 
the monarchy with a shield that would have protected it in every 
emergency, and it would have earned the undying gratitude of 
the poorer classes, who have always regarded conscription as an 
intolerable burden. On the other hand, the maintenance of a 
large and useless army—for in no quarter is Spain threatened 
from without—is not only a very great burden upon the national 
finances, but it is also a direct inducement to ambitious generals 
to play a part in politics. Even the Directory, with a soldier at 
the head of it, was continually at loggerheads with the army, and 
until the latter is reduced in numbers, and placed upon a different 
basis, it will be a source of embarrassment to every Spanish 
Government, monarchical or republican. 

The consequence of these two blunders has proved to be very 
serious indeed for the King. He had taken care not to be too 
prominently associated with the Directory in the public mind, 
and the result was that he fell between two stools. Had he 
co-operated with General Primo de Rivera cordially and placed 
his experience at the dictator’s disposal, there might have been a 
partnership like that between the King of Italy and Signor 
Mussolini, and with the same happy results. What actually 
happened was that the monarchy became the whipping-boy for 
the Directory’s misdeeds, and it has never been able to shed the 
responsibility it then incurred. 

The pendulum of public opinion in the Spanish countries, in 
the New World as in the Old, is always swinging between auto- 
cracy and liberty, and by the time that General Primo de Rivera 
left office the enthusiasm with which his accession had been 
greeted had completely vanished. There were many reasons for 
this, of which the Spanish national vice of ingratitude was not'the 
least important. The cost of living had risen considerably under 
the Directory, the intellectuals despised the soldier who controlled 
the national destinies, and, above all, although the old Constitu- 
tion had been suspended, nothing new had been set up in its place. 
There was, in fact, a general feeling of unrest throughout the 
‘Peninsula, of which the politicians who had been in the wilder- 
ness did not fail to take advantage. General Primo de Rivera 
remained, as has been said, even after his fall, too popular with 
the masses to be safely attacked, and in any event he soon died, 
so the full fury of popular resentment was directed against the 
King personally. That he was to some extent responsible for the 
failure to achieve stability is true, but the politicians who had 
themselves brought discredit upon the parliamentary system 
were the last who had any right to complain of the monarch’s 
somewhat cavalier treatment of it. The truth, of course, is that 
King, Ministers, and people all have something to answer for in 
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the present state of their country, but so far it is the first alone 
who has had to bear the blame. 

During the fifteen months which elapsed between the resigna- 
tion of General Primo de Rivera and the Revolution the monarchy 
was on the defensive, and in more ways than one the situation 
recalled that which existed in France during the last days of the 
Second Empire. There were two courses open to the King, and 
two only ; one was to take the government of Spain into his own 
hands, as King Alexander had taken that of Jugo-Slavia, and 
the other was to get back to a normal constitutional régime as 
quickly as possible. The latter was adopted, for the former was 
considered too dangerous, but from the very beginning it was 
fraught with difficulties, for the only Constitution to which a 
return was possible was the one which had already proved quite 
unworkable. Moreover, no new men had come to the front, and 
when the experiment of a purely palatine administration under 
General Berenguer had been tried and failed, there was nothing 
for it but a Cabinet composed of the very politicians whose 
supersession by the Directory had been greeted. with a perfect 
delirium of joy. Thus, on the eve of the Revolution, the 
monarchy was suffering from all the disadvantages of the old 
order without being in a position to shelter behind the 
Constitution. 

The unfortunate result of all this was that when the time 
came to vote on April 12 the nation had no choice but to place 
itself once more in the hands of the men it distrusted, or to go 
against the régime, and it decided to do the latter. All over the 
world at the present time there is a hankering on the part of a 
disillusioned mankind after some new thing, and. Spain has not 
been exempt from this universal feeling. On the other hand, 
there can be no question but that by far the greater part of the 
country is Catholic and monarchical, and if it could have had 
new men and new measures without overturning the throne it 
would certainly have preferred such a solution. Unfortunately, 


_ Owing to circumstances which he could not control, King Alfonso 


was unable to steer a middle course, and so the nation pronounced 
against him. Even so, however, he received a very large amount 
of support in the rural districts, though it is impossible to say 
until the figures have been published on which side the actual 
majority of votes was cast. The rejoicing at the turn which 
events have taken has been almost entirely confined to students 
and other young people, who in England would be cheering, not 
politicians, but their favourite horse or football team, to victory. 

Of one thing there can be no shadow of doubt, and it is that 
King Alfonso’s behaviour in the hour of crisis left nothing to be 
desired. He could, in all probability, have re-established his 
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position by force of arms, but it would only have been after 
shedding a sea of blood, and no hereditary monarch can reign 
as a military adventurer. The proverbial whiff of grape-shot 
would not have done his business for him, for, at the best, it 
would but have placed him in the same intolerable situation that 
Ferdinand VII. found himself during the last ten years of his 

ign. Furthermore, the manner of King Alfonso’s departure 
was not only dignified, but there was nothing in it to create a 
gulf between himself and his subjects, and he very wisely followed 
the precedent of his grandmother, Isabella II., in this respect. 
Whether the Republican authorities were wise to let him depart 
without exacting a formal abdication is another matter : probably 
they had no choice but either to let him go, or to keep him a 
prisoner, as it is perfectly obvious that in no circumstances would 
he have abdicated. As James II. told Dundee, ‘ there is but a 
small distance between the prisons and the graves of kings,’ 
and had King Alfonso met with any violence the Second Republic 
would have suffered accordingly. 

What is clear is that nothing has been settled by the change 
of régime. Im so far as the troubles of Spain are due to world 
causes the form of her government can make but little difference, 
while any prolonged period of unrest must of necessity adversely 
affect the national credit. The republicans have yet to prove 
that they have advanced beyond the ordinary progressive stand- 
point of 1848, and that they realise that economic diseases cannot 
be cured by political remedies. It seems in the highest degree 
unlikely that the administration of the Second Republic will be 
more efficient than was that of the fallen monarchy, and in these 
circumstances it may well be that before long the Spanish nation 
will be asking the question, which is already vexing the rest of 
Europe, what it has gained by sending King Alfonso into exile. 
In the meantime, the chances of its success can best be judged 
by a consideration of the problems which it will ‘have to 
face. 

The only fresh suggestion that the republicans have brought 
forward is the reconstruction of Spain on a federal basis, and at 
first sight the idea has much to recommend it. Regionalism was 
the order of the day until the accession of the Bourbons, and local 
patriotism is the very breath of life to every Spaniard. Even 
under the monarchy the King reigned by a variety of titles, and 
although all centrifugal tendencies had been sternly discouraged 
since the Restoration, it was realised that they had by no means 
been completely eradicated, particularly in Catalonia. So far, 
then, it may be said that federalism is in accordance with the 
national tradition, but it does not necessarily follow from this 
that it is in the country’s interests to put back the clock. Of all 
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reforms, decentralisation is the one that requires most care in 
its execution, or it may prove to be but’ the first step towards 
disruption, as in the case of Austria-Hungary and 'Sweden- 
Norway. 

For modern Spain the problem presents special difficulties of 
an economic nature. By far the larger part of the industrial life 
of the country is carried on in Catalonia, and it was for the benefit 
of this province that the high tariffs of recent years were imposed. 
If, however, Catalonia is to be autonomous, it would seem hardly 
likely that the rest of Spain will consent to the continuance of a 
high cost of living for the sake of a district that is to be regarded 
asa semi-independent State. Then there is the question of water- 
power, upon which the future development of the Peninsula so 
greatly depends. Rivers are no respecters of political boundaries, 
and there have already been differences between Spain and 
Portugal in the matter of the Douro, so that it is easy to see how 
great is the chance of dissension if the federal principle is finally 
to prevail, Lastly, the attitude of New South Wales towards 
its creditors on the one hand, and towards the Commonwealth 
of Australia on the other, is a timely reminder of the dangers run 
by a country where the responsibility at the centre is limited to 
any considerable extent. The fact is that of all political systems 
the federal is the most difficult to work, and the existing conditions 
in the Peninsula do not afford much ground for expecting its 
success there. 

Of hardly less importance is the subject of the army. The 
bold course would be to do what the monarchy might well have 
done, and remodel it on a voluntary basis. It is, however, 
doubtful in the extreme whether the republic will ever be strong 
enough to bring about such a reform, beneficial as it would 
undoubtedly be to the whole nation. If the old military system 
is to survive, as seems inevitable, then it will not be long before 
the free working of republican institutions will be hampered by 
pronunciamientos, and the days when power alternated between 
two or three ambitious generals will return. The Restoration by 
no means put an end to military interference in political matters, 
but between the return of Alfonso XII. and the establishment of 
the Directory it was far less frequent than it had been during the 
previous fifty years. The Spanish soldiery, like the Roman in 
the later days of the empire, has always been turbulent, and the 
Hapsburg monarchs were so well aware of the fact that of the 
thirty-five tercios of which the army consisted at the death of 
Philip III. only seven were composed of natives of the Peninsula. 
The fact that the army accepted the establishment of the republic 
quietly is no sort of guarantee that it will not’ upset it at the 
first opportunity that suits its purpose. Indeed, the number of 








potential Monks and Bonapartes wearing the Spanish uniform 
to-day must be enormous. 

The relations, too, between the new régime and the Church 
will require very careful adjustment. The higher clergy are 
monarchist almost to a man, but for some years past an increasing 
number of the parish priests have been on the other side, chiefly 
because the Directory refused to increase the admittedly inade- 
quate salaries which they received from the Treasury. In fact, 
it would not be too much to say that there has lately come to be 
some division of opinion in Spanish ecclesiastical circles with 
regard to political matters, and that partly for the reason already 
mentioned, and partly because of the old jealousy between the 
regular and the secular clergy. The former were favoured by the 
Directory, while the latter were not, and this difference of treat- 
ment has not made for unity. The result was seen at the muni- 
cipal elections, when no inconsiderable proportion of the beneficed 
clergy exerted their influence on behalf of the candidates of the 
Left. It would, however, probably be a mistake to suppose that 
more than an infinitesimal minority of priests are republican, 
and their attitude at the election is rather to be interpreted as 
a protest than as a profession of faith in advanced democratic 
ideals. Just as many thousands of electors in pre-war Germany 
voted Socialist, not because they wished to be rid of the Kaiser, 
but because there was no other way of expressing dissatisfaction 
with the administration, so, owing to a combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, have many moderate Spaniards supported 
anti-dynastic candidates with whose full programme they by 
no means agreed, and among them was a large section of the 
clergy. 

Such being the case, it is clear that anything in the nature of 
an attempt to deprive the Church of its present predominant 
position would bring the whole body of ecclesiastical opinion into 
conflict with the republic. Sefior Zamora and one or two of his 
colleagues thoroughly realise this, but the movement which 
carried them into power is fundamentally anti-clerical, and it is 
difficult to see how they can for long withstand the pressure that 
will be brought to bear on them by their followers. Anti- 
clericalism was a prominent feature of the troubles in Barcelona 
in 1909, and it has certainly not lost ground with the extremists 
in the interval. Even if the republican diplomacy is sufficiently 
skilful to negotiate a separation of Church and State without 
an open breach with the Vatican, the even more thorny problems 
of civil marriage and divorce, neither of which exists in Spain, 
will remain to be settled. It may be, of course, that the Catholi- 
cism of the overwhelming mass of the population will make the 
new rulers think better of attacking the Church, but the omens 
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are not favourable, and the precedents are all against any display 
of moderation. 

Lastly, there is the problem of Communism to be faced. 
Sefior Zamora will have to show during the next few weeks 
whether he is a Thiers or a Kerensky. That Moscow will do its 
utmost to exploit the situation can be taken for granted, and 
there is a good deal of material in the Peninsula ready to its 
hand. The Sindicato Unica in Barcelona is solidly Communist, 
and it is probably the best organised body in Catalonia. There 
was a Jacquerie on a small scale in Andalusia in the days of the 
First Republic, and conditions in that province have not notice- 
ably improved since that time. There were agrarian troubles in 
Alicante as recently as last December, while in the north-west 
Communists have already been elected to the local councils. 
Altogether, the soil is a fairly fertile one from the Bolshevist 
point of view, and everything depends upon the resistance of the 
new authorities. The inherent individualism of the Spaniard 
is probably too strong to allow of the country following the 
example of Russia for long, but even a short period of Bolshevist 
rule, such as Hungary experienced under Bela Kun, would do 
incalculable harm, besides constituting a very serious menace to 
the rest of Europe. Whether the republic can keep Communism 
in check without throwing itself into the arms of a military 
dictator remains to be seen. 

From the international standpoint the Spanish Revolution is 
to be deplored as adding one more complication to a situation 
which was already difficult enough. A stable republic would, of 
course, make no difference in the European order, but as there 
must be an interval of uncertainty the change of régime is 
regrettable, at the best, while at the worst it may produce the 
utmost confusion, just as the last deposition of a Spanish Bourbon 
resulted in the Franco-German War. Any relaxation of control 
in Morocco would mean further troubles there, and they would 
soon spread to the French zone, as they did in the time of Abd-el- 
Krim. Internal disorder would necessitate on the part of France 
a strengthening of her meagre garrisons in the Pyrenees, and that 
in its turn must react unfavourably upon the prospects of the 
Disarmament Conference to be held next year. Furthermore, 
any prolonged financial stringency might induce an impecunious 
administration to sell the remaining colonies to France, who has 
an option on them, and that would almost certainly lead to claims 
for compensation on the part of other Powers. The geographical 
situation of Spain is such that her troubles can never be a matter 
of indifference to the rest of the world. 

In fine, it is difficult to be enthusiastic about either the estab- 
lishment or the prospects of the new republic. The dice are 
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heavily loaded against it, and if it succeeds it will be by a miracle. 
At the moment it calls to mind another Second Republic, that of 
France, and the problems with which it has to contend are not 
dissimilar. Whatever the ultimate issue may be, the Peninsula 
has clearly entered upon another such period of unrest as those 
which followed the revolutions of 1820 and 1868, and the analogy 
is not encouraging. Whether King Alfonso will return or not 
depends very largely upon himself, for it may be that when once 
he has tasted of the sweets of private life he will be reluctant to 
abandon them. Perhaps the best solution would be for the exiled 
monarch, after an interval, and for his two elder sons, to resign 
their rights in favour of the Infante Don Juan, who could then 
wait for the appearance of a Monk, or a Mussolini, when Spain 
could start afresh with new men and new measures. In any event, 
monarchy in the etymological sense is certain to prevail, and it 
always works more successfully when it has tradition behind it. 
Spain has obviously a hard path to tread, and every good Euro- 
pean will wish her soon at the end of it, however much the ability 
of her new guides to lead her to Utopia may be doubted. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE GERMAN-AUSTRIAN ‘PACT 


THE endeavour to create a German-Austrian Customs, Union is 
nothing short of a test case of European politics. It is no good 
trying to minimise the importance of thisaction. I feel the only 
thing to do is to speak out as plainly as possible. 

From the German point of view this game is decisive. There 
is no possibility of an honourable retreat, there is no way round. 
The German and the Austrian Governments have signed a pre- 
liminary contract and have pledged themselves to negotiate and 
sign a definite scheme of a Customs Union on certain lines. . This 
obligation stands. If the scheme were to fall through owing to 
the political actions of other nations, not only the German Foreign 
Minister but the Chancellor, Dr. Bruening, himself would be 
hopelessly defeated and would have to go. The political position 
in Germany, in this case, would become very grave indeed. 
There is no alternative Government in view. All that has been 
gained by the shrewd and careful work of Dr: Bruening through- 
out an extremely difficult winter, both politically and economically, 
would be smashed. 

What an outlook for German eyes, but, at the same time, what 
an outlook for Europe ! 

It is obvious that, in these circumstances, it will not meet the 
case when the British Press, with the usual air of superiority, 
complains of the clumsiness or stupidity of the German diplomats. 
I hope my English readers will not mind me saying that. the 
British Press, or, I may even say, British people in general, are 
inclined to indulge in that superior attitude of kind reproach 
whenever something happens from abroad that looks to them 
disturbing and unintelligible. How could one believe that in a 
case like this, in the face of such far-reaching or even menacing 
consequences, the German Government had simply blundered and 
had gaily but blindly plunged into a diplomatic adventure ? 

No, the truth is quite different. It is obvious that the 
Government of the Reich knew perfectly well what it was doing 
and what the effect of its action in other countries would be. 
Dr. Bruening knew that his Government must win this case or 
collapse. He, or rather his Foreign Minister, started with this 
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action after convincing himself that the German-Austrian case 
is so strong that it cannot possibly be lost. In saying this I 
am not thinking so much of the juridical side of it, but of its 
political aspects as well. 

There is hardly any doubt that the legal advisers of the 
German and Austrian Governments have done everything that 
was possible to give this transaction a form which is, from the 
lawyers’ point of view, unassailable. They knew that the legal 
experts of some other countries would do their best to find 
fault with their legal arguments and constructions. The German 
Government was quite aware of the probability of an inter- 
national body of experts going very carefully into this matter. 
Mr. Henderson has already notified his intentions in this direction, 
and, naturally, the German and the Austrian Governments have 
no objection against the League of Nations taking legal advice. 

But, as everybody knows or should know, this is not the 
point. The point is that some nations, whilst contesting the 
legality of the German-Austrian action, are not thinking so much 
of any legal arguments as of the fact that for political reasons 
they will not tolerate this German-Austrian Customs Union. That 
is the reason why we call the whole thing a test case. 

What is going to be tested? Nothing less than the question 
whether Germany is permitted to move in this post-war world 
of ours on the same basis of equality with the other nations, and 
with the same right to look after her own affairs, so long as she 
keeps herself strictly within the boundaries of international law 
and international treaties. 

Whatever the merits of a German-Austrian Customs Union 
may be, and whatever may be said against the diplomatic form 
of approach, one thing is quite plain: there are people in Europe 
who still deny to Germany this right to equality and self- 
government. Why do they deny it? First of all, because they 
think that the dictators of Versailles must approve of all we are 
doing. Secondly, because a German-Austrian Customs Union 
is the very last thing that is agreeable to them for political 
reasons. If twelve years after the war, and nearly half a dozen 
years after Locarno, after the evacuation of the Rhineland and 
the conversion of a large proportion of the reparation debt into 
a private debt, these political objections against the Germam- 
Austrian move are still so strong that the Council of the League of 
Nations will set out to prevent the Customs Union for political 
reasons, then, I am afraid, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand Germans will come to the conclusion that the League of 
Nations is a humbug and is misused for the definite purpose of 
imprisoning Germany and denying to her all the rights that are 
essential for a self-respecting national life. 
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Let me speak out still plainer. Since the war the French 
Government has been doing all that is possible in order to secure 
what is called a large Danube Confederation. We all agree that an 
improvement of the economic position of Europe is only possible 
if we organise her on a larger scale than the present one, which is 
dictated by national shortsightedness and by national fiscal 
egotisms. It is equally agreed that the political aspect of Europe 
will improve if we approach our problems in parts—that is to say, 
‘regionally.’ We know from experience that, at the present 
stage, we cannot rebuild Europe as a whole, but there is some 
reasonable chance for improvement if we concentrate our efforts 
on various regions where corresponding interests favour an early 
success. The south-east of Europe is certainly a region of such 
a kind. 

If there were no German Empire in existence and no German 
interests to be considered, it surely could not be denied that 
Austria has a claim to be heard first about all schemes concerning 
the south-east of Europe. The position of the Austrian Germans 
in this particular part of the world is unique. I do not want to 
complicate things by referring to the merits of Austrian civilisa- 
tion, nor to the historic part of the Austrian emperors in the 
south-east. They are facts. The present low ebb of Austria’s 
historic importance may or may not be permanent. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to point out to my English readers that, 
even in the present depression of all things Austrian, Vienna is 
still much more a centre in the south-east of Europe than is 
generally recognised. 

After the war, for instance, the Czechoslovakian banks left 
Vienna in the hope of gaining their definite independence of 
the greatest metropolis near the Balkans. But soon they were 
compelled to reopen branches in Vienna, and to-day one may 
doubt which is more important, the Vienna branch of the banks 
or the head-office in Prague. 

However this may be, it is obvious that no solution in the 
south-east is thinkable which ignores Austria and Austria’s vital 
interests. This lovely little country, smashed and torn to pieces 
by the war, and its inhabitants who talk our language, are close 
to German hearts. Is it a crime, is it unnatural? Can you 
stop it ; can anyone stop it ? 

Our sympathy with our Austrian friends does not necessarily 
mean ‘ Anschluss ’—that is to say, political union. There are 
plenty of Austrians who do not care for that, and there are not a 
few Germans who would hesitate to take such a step. Moreover, 
there is the Peace Treaty, with its verdict: no union allowed 
without special permission. This verdict is absurd; but anyway, 
for the moment, it stands and is respected. 
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But what you cannot stop is the ever-running current of 
sentiment from man to man, from German to German, irrespec- 
tive of frontiers. and paragraphs. We feel, both Germans and 
Austrians, that it is‘only natural that we should join efforts first, 
if the question ‘of joining efforts in Europe, or in any parts of 
Europe, is raised, It may be difficult, say, for a Spaniard and a 
Pole to agree on a common scheme, designed to improve their 
economic position, but it is not equally difficult to do so for two 
varieties of Germans living next to each other, having a great 
common history and suffering from the consequences of a war 
which has been fought by them on the same side of the trenches. 

Therefore, no scheme was likely to succeed in the south- 
eastern region the aim of which was to separate Germany and 
Austria or that was designed by France or some other nation in 
order to compel Austria to be satisfied in accepting a certain 
position in the world to the liking of other people, but not to 
her own. The French, supported by Czechoslovakia, made every 
possible effort to dictate to the Austrians what they must do or 
not do. For some time it looked as if the terrible financial and 
economic position of Austria might help the French politicians to 
a success they otherwise never could have achieved. Lately the 
doors to a Danube Confederation were opened very wide, and 
Austria was again invited, not without an unmistakable pressure. 
Nobody could be surprised about the echo the German-Austrian 
move had in Prague and Paris, who realises how near to a success 
the French policy already was, or was believed to be. 

If anybody complains about the secrecy or trickiness of the 
German-Austrian move, he should remember that nothing helped 
so much to a fiscal agreement between Germany and Austria 
as the financial and political pressure which has been put on 
Vienna by France and other nations since Versailles and Trianon. 
To ask in Paris or Prague if such a past was agreeable would have 
been more than what could have been reasonably and honour- 
ably expected. Is it really too much if we expect to be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same degree of freedom as, for instance, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, who in July of last year decided, with 
the friendly assistance of Czechoslovakia, to work out a Customs 
Union and to arrange for a permanent committee for this purpose? 
In the same way Germany and Austria have decided to conclude 
a fiscal treaty. 

There is no Customs Union yet. There is only the definite 
agreement in principle. But there is much more: there is the 
invitation to all nations who are interested to join us and take 
part in the German-Austrian scheme one way or the other. 
We all hope that ‘this is the turning-point for the fiscal policy of 
the whole European world. But, so far as Europe is concerned, 
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this scheme does not allow for political intrigues or conspiracies. 
As more nations join our efforts the plainer the true meaning of 
the German move will be. Not all future treaties can be as far- 
reaching and comprehensive as the German-Austrian arrange- 
ment ultimately can and will be. Other countries may prefer a 
greater number of exceptions to the rule of complete customs 
union. The arrangements may differ according to the individual 
requirements. 

In German official quarters it is considered quite likely that 
sooner or later one country or the other, particularly in the south- 
east, will join us. For many months, after the famous Sinaia 
Conference, this question had been very closely studied in Berlin 
and elsewhere. More than once it appeared that countries like 
Hungary and Rumania, and others also, were seriously concerned 
with the question of gaining access to the great German market 
for agrarian products in exchange for the import of German 
industrial goods. 

What we all want is the reopening of new markets without 
damaging valuable existing interests. This applies to England as 
well as to every other industrial country. The scheme indicated 
by the German-Austrian pact is not exclusive ‘and never could be. 
It is the beginning of enlarging and strengthening the European 
markets. If we really increase our economic strength the gain 
is not our exclusive gain ; it will be a gain all round, not least for 
England, because our need and our capacity to buy on’ the 
English market will be increased as well. 

Nobody, not even the experts, will be able to forecast precisely 
what the economic consequences of the German-Austrian Customs 
Union ultimately will be. Moreover, I am not concerned in this 
article with the economic outlook. It will take a long time before 
our scheme can be properly developed and put into operation. 
It will take still longer before other countries will take the plunge 
and follow suite. The German experts know very well that it 
will be most difficult, when others come in, to’adjust individual 
interests and to produce a scheme which is economically well- 
balanced. No country has the intention of losing by such trans- 
actions. But one thing must be clear: for Heaven’s sake do not 
let politics interfere with our common endeavour to find a way 
out of our disastrous economic slump. If Germany and Austria 
and others built up a useful economic unit to start with, why 
should anybody be allowed to disturb us whilst we. are working 
for a better European system ? 

Unfortunately, politicians have already interfered. Quite 
apart from the French thesis that Germany has not the right to 
start a scheme of her own, even if it keeps within the boundaries 
of her international obligations, we have been told that the 
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German Government is disturbing the otherwise promising 
international atmosphere. Mr. Henderson has even suggested 
that his fight for disarmament may be compromised by the 
German-Austrian action. Here again, I am afraid, the German 
answer must be more frank than some diplomats may like. 

Who can dare to say seriously that the international outlook 
is promising, or ever was promising, so far as disarmameat is 
concerned ? The results of the various Naval Conferences, public 
and secret, are modest. There has been a certain limitation of 
armaments which should by no means be underestimated, but 
which certainly will not have solved the question of disarmament 
even if France and Italy see their way to an early agreement. 

The French have their own conception of what they call 
‘security.’ The naval arrangements have not worried the French 
negotiators too much, because they have not touched the French 
sense of security. The disarmed navies will in any case be most 
formidable. The result of naval ‘ disarmament ’ (in its present 
stage) leaves the difference between disarmed Germany and the 
rest of the world approximately as big as it ever was after the 
war. But at Versailles the disarmament of Germany was said 
to mean the beginning of disarmament all round. 

If you consider this fact, it is surprising to notice that the 
German comments on the naval arrangements were comparatively 
mild. The reason is that Germany is so terribly concerned with 
the urgent problems of disarmament on land that she concentrates 
her energy on the question of limitation and disarmament of the 
big armies. The navies of other nations did not invade the 
Rhineland because they could not, but the armies did. Some 
French papers hint already at the possibility of a new occupation 
of the large cities on the Rhine if Germany does not drop the 
idea of the Customs Union. 

The fact is that Germany has quite definite reasons to believe 
that Mr. Henderson is entirely wrong if he sincerely believes that 
there is really a good chance of success when the Disarmament 
Conference assembles next spring. Of course, it may be possible 
to negotiate some principles for comparing the military forces 
and estimating the national needs of the various countries ; but 
it appears to us that France clings firmer than ever to her guiding 
idea that there is only security for herself and the whole world if 
France and her Continental Allies should control Europe by the 
dominating power of their armies. 

Obviously it is very unwise for Germany to do anything that 
may be used as a pretext by France. The world seems to be still 
inclined in doubtful cases to find fault with Germany first ; but 
let us be truthful about it; the French do not want to give up 
the hegemony on the Continent which they have won by the 
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combined forces of half of the world in fighting Germany ; and 
official England does not think it worth her while to object to this 
seriously ! It is therefore quite wrong to assume that the French 
attitude in this decisive question can be changed, or even 
influenced, by any German gesture or action, agreeable or the 
reverse. 

Germany is most definitely bound to a policy of understanding 
and reconciliation with France. This is the legacy of the late 
Dr. Stresemann, who in his lifetime was not nearly sufficiently 
admired and recognised as the man who has shown us what must 
be done. But it is quite plain to all of us that a policy of under- 
standing and reconciliation is no good to Germany if it is not 
based on the principle of equal rights and equal obligations for 
all big nations. Unfortunately it has become also obvious to all 
of us that France is not yet ready to deal with Germany on the 
basis of equality. 

It is true that the Rhineland was evacuated a short while 
before the latest date laid down in the Peace Treaty. That 
was a belated fruit of Stresemann’s policy of understanding. 
Whilst we were waiting for it the policy of understanding had 
a clear and tangible object. Well, there are still other possible 
objects like that, but the French statesmen do not dare to 
approach them. There is the Saar valley, there are Eupen and 
Malmedy, there are financial and economic problems, but there 
is not one amongst them which the French would allow to 
be solved. Take, for instance, the short-term credits. They 
are a curse in the present political circumstances, because when- 
ever the French people want to demonstrate their political 
disapproval they withdraw the credits, or at least they hint they 
may do so. All German efforts to substitute long-term loans for 
those short-term credits have been in vain, because the French 
answer is: this, again, is a question of security. They want to 
continue the political pressure by financial means. This, however, 
does not strengthen the spirit of understanding. 

Behind all the questions of lesser importance, of course, the 
big problems always dominate the Franco-German atmosphere : 
the Polish Corridor, the ‘Anschluss’ (the political union of 
Germany and Austria), disarmament and the like. It was, and 
still is, possible not to speak about some of them for the time 
being. The Briand-Stresemann talks and agreements were only 
possible and successful because certain of these political problems 
were put aside or not talked about. They concentrated on the 
Rhineland. The present German Government has not made the 
mistake of putting all those thorny questions into the limelight 
and of presenting the French with a list of urgent German desires. 
But some of them came to the forefront for other reasons: dis- 
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armament because of the approaching conference and German+ 
Austrian relations because of the Vienna customs pact. And 
immediately the French answer was: this will not do. 

Instead of an active policy of understanding, based on the 
common desire to settle questions which must be settled sooner 
or later, we are confronted with a situation plainly characterised 
by M. Briand when he said a ‘ deadlock’ had been arrived at, 
In other words, there is at the moment no problem which can be 
made a subject of fruitful German-French negotiations and of an 
understanding. Since the evacuation of the Rhineland there has 
been none. France—so runs the French thesis—has gone a long 
way towards understanding, but it cannot go on with it if there 
is the slightest suggestion of change in the present balance of 
power—that is to say, if the German demand for equality has 
any bearings on the definite idea of French supremacy on the 
Continent or the status quo. 

Therefore we think the prospects of disarmament are dark. 
The endeavour of Germany and Austria to strengthen themselves 
by economic and fiscal collaboration has neither created nor 
changed this situation, but, of course, it is bound to meet with 
the disapproval of everybody who is in favour of French hege 
mony and of the French attempts to secure it. 

But, apart from that, we think that this French desire should 
not prevent a reasonable and well thought-out reorganisation 
of the economic capacity of Europe. So far no other country 
has made a workable proposal. The German and the Austrian 
Governments have made one. Let others do better if they can, 
but do not let political theories stand in the way of practical 
economics. This is the question; and therefore, I repeat, the 
pact is a test case. 


R. KIrRcHEr: 
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IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF CLERGY? 


To-pay we look back with admiration and regret at the Victorian 
age. Its solidity, its optimism, its industry, and its assurance 
strike us with wonder, Most of all may Churchmen lament the 
departure of those halcyon days; for if the Victorian social and 
industrial fabric was imposing, the Church, too, held an important 
and conspicuous place in the life of the nation, And if the public 
respected the Church, the Church itself had few misgivings; it 
was sure of its own ideals, its own methods, and, above all, of 
itself, It shared the activity and optimism of an age of material 
expansion and progress. 

Nor was this prestige which the Church complacently enjoyed 
an honour which was undeserved. There is no denying that the 
Church of England of the last third of the nineteenth century was 
a remarkably successful institution. And its success was due to 
good causes—t.¢., to devotion, to enthusiasm, and to organising 
ability. 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence upon the Church of 
England, at this period, of the Oxford Movement. The true 
inspirer of the Anglicanism of the eighties and ’nineties was not 
Newman, but Samuel Wilberforce, the indefatigable Bishop of 
Oxford. J. H. Newman had shaken the Church to its foundations, 
but Wilberforce renovated the tottering fabric and restored public 
confidence. Newman had raised the fundamental question 
whether the Church of England had any right to exist as an inde- 
pendent institution. Wilberforce believed and, in the opinion of 
his contemporaries, demonstrated that an efficient Church—one 
that was a real going concern—had every right to exist. While 
Newman looked back into the past with longing and into the 
future with despair, Wilberforce surveyed the field of the present 
with energetic confidence. He disseminated, by precept and 
example, a new gospel, the gospel of efficiency, and Englishmen, 
who distrusted Newman as an apostle of ideas and of principles, 
understood a man with a practical programme. By accepting 
their standards of success and their methods of hustle and adver- 
tisement, Soapy Sam won the hearts of prosperous Victorian 
Englishmen. He converted the business men into churchwardens 
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and the clergy into business men. He incarnated an ideal which 
the Victorians could understand—the ideal of efficient religion. 
It is an interesting fact that the year which saw Newman's 
secession was marked by the promotion of Wilberforce from his 
successful labours at Alverstoke to the Deanery of Westminster. 
The apostle of ideas was a failure; the apostle of activity a 
success. For the next sixty years activity rather than ideas was 
to be the distinguishing mark of the Church of England. 

To work the miracle of reconstruction Wilberforce borrowed 
a certain amount of Newman’s stock of ideas—for example, the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession, with its enhanced estimate of 
the clerical office. This was, as it were, so much spiritual capital 
for the new business management to work with. Besides this, 
the Wilberforce renaissance took over what might be termed 
the liturgical stock-in-trade of the Puseyite ‘ ritualists,’ though 
Wilberforce had no interest in ritual as such, and indeed dis- 
trusted and disliked a great deal of it. But used within limits it 
made for ‘ bright ’ services and the raising of liturgical standards. 
The new efficiency would indeed have been impossible but for the 
ecclesiastical reconstruction carried out by the Reform Parlia- 
ment and denounced by Keble from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, as‘ national apostasy.’ But the redistribution of financial 
resources prepared the way for the business policy of Wilberforce, 
whose reforms were thus helped by conditions to which both 
Newman and his enemies had contributed. On the intellectual 
side there were selected portions of the Tractarian creed, and on 
the material side there were the financial readjustments made by 
the sacrilegious hand of the State. 

Thus the Wilberforce renaissance gave to us the pre-war 
Church of England which most of us remember, with its surpliced 
choirs, coloured stoles, lacquered brasswork, tiled chancels, bright 
services, and bustling, optimistic, and energetic clergy. All that 
the word ‘ Church’ denotes to nine-tenths of the British public 
dates from this period. Newman would have shuddered at this 
decorated Protestantism, but the Victorians liked it. And behind 
it, we must remember, there was a hitherto quite unprecedented 
amount of practical parish activity. Mission churches were being 
built, slums were being evangelised, Sunday schools were being 
built up, day schools being erected and financed ; while, besides 
this, enormous sums of money were being raised for foreign 
missionary work. The clergy and their workers were all busy, 
enthusiastic, and full of hope. 

The parochial plant which was required was often expensive, 
both initially and in upkeep, but in those days money was easily 
found; nor was there any shortage either of clergy or of lay 
helpers to man the machinery. The whole thing was a going 
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concern. Newly established seminaries at Cuddesdon } and else- 
where turned out a continuous stream of Oxford and Cambridge 
passmen to supply man-power for the new ecclesiastical machine. 
These young fellows, who were all gentlemen and all as keen as 
mustard, launched themselves upon the parishes. They did 
wonderful things ; they boxed, they preached, they visited, they 
held Bible classes, they romped with the children of the working 
class. There now developed that singular type of Christianity 
which has been called muscular. These breezy, healthy, inex- 
perienced, well-mannered, and uneducated young men showed 
how brawn might be combined with piety. They banished 
infidelity and immorality with athletics. Devout ladies financed 
their schemes, and middle-aged vicars were puzzled how to find 
scope for so much energy. It was now confidently believed that 
the clergy had only to take off their coats to sweep everyone into 
their net. It was only a question of man-power, money, and 
machinery. From the bishop in his palace to the newly ordained 
deacon in his lads’ club, all ranks were inspired with supreme 
confidence in their aims, their methods, and their ultimate 
victory. It was a great period, and the average respectable 
citizen of those days no more thought of criticising. the Church 
than he thought of criticising the Derby. Nothing is so respect- 
able as success, and the Church was held to be succeeding rapidly. 

Such was the attitude of the middle class. As for the pro- 
letariat, most of them regarded the Church as a useful friend 
that looked after their children, tried to relieve their poverty, 
and helped in a variety of ways to brighten their lives. Class 
consciousness was still more or less dormant, and working men 
still admired a gentleman, if he was one, and most of the clergy 
were still gentlemen. Moreover, the clergy did everything to 
make religion attractive. 

Yet by the close of the century the atmosphere was beginning 
to change. Subsequent developments have invested with a 
sinister significance (from the Church’s point of view) some events 
of those years. In 1898 motor cars were first seen upon the streets 
of London, and in the autumn of the following year the Boers 
invaded Natal. 

The Boer War is to be regarded as the first shock endured by 
the Victorian complacency, which was the environment, we must 
remember, in which the Wilberforce régime flourished. But the 
shock itself was less important than its result, which was a revival 
of political Liberalism, and this produced fruits which the 
parochial clergy soon began to taste. 

The first of these fruits was the Education Act of 1902, which, 
though passed by a Conservative Government, was the result of 
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the widespread dissatisfaction engendered by the long course of 
the war. Under this Act the Church suffered two blows. Of 
these by far the more serious was the complete transformation, 
which now took effect; of English middle-class education. The 
old independent grammar schools, which had been in close 
association with the Church since the Tudor days in which they 
were founded, were ruthlessly swept away and replaced by secon- 
dary schools, where clerical influence of every kind was reduced 
to a minimum or vanished altogether. The second blow was that 
the Church elementary schools were faced with expanding numbers 
of highly efficient competitors, staffed by teachers whom their 
trade union had made increasingly impatient of clerical control 
and had invested with an enhanced professional self-conscious- 
ness. The result was that the Act of 1902 set both primary and 
secondary education developing along lines which would bring 
them, not only out of clerical control, but altogether out of range 
of Church influence. The schools of both grades were destined 
to turn out a population indifferent or hostile to the claims of the 
Church of England which were neither recognised nor understood. 

Meanwhile the lives of the masses were being shaped by new 
influences. During the war a new popular Press had come into 
existence—the ripe fruit of the previous Education Act of 
1870, and which catered for the new literate but uneducated 
public. Though this new Press was in no sense anti-clerical, yet 
its influence was a rival to that of the Church by teaching noisily 
a new set of values. It gave to the masses a new dogmatism ofa 
materialistic and ‘ this-worldly’ type, and its gospel was exclu- 
sively, not to say narrowly, nationalistic. The standards of the 
half-educated were erected into criteria of truth ; and the teaching 
of the Church soon began to appear fantastic and out of date, 
and people soon lost interest in events more than a week old. 

Quite as important as the new education and the yellow Press 
were certain social developments such as old-age pensions, and 
above all the Lloyd George Insurance Act, which radically trans- 
formed the lives and outlook of the working class by making 
them look to the State rather than to the Church for the ameliora- 
tion of their lot. A great proportion of the Church’s work in 
the poorer areas was no longer required: the Church was side- 
tracked and its charity short-circuited. The place of the parson 
in the scheme of things was radically altered, and the insurance 
official reigned in his stead. 

But it was not only the charitable and social work of the 
Church, but also its attempts to brighten the lives of the masses 
by suitable entertainments, that now became redundant. During 
the pre-war years of the twentieth century the cinema was as yet 
in its infancy, but even its beginnings revealed to the more 
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far-sighted that a rival had appeared which would inevitably 
displace the old-fashioned lantern services and lectures which 
were once so popular. Such homely efforts would have to give 
way to Americanised, large-scale commercialised forms of entér- 
tainment of an entirely secular kind, supplying all the. latest 
sensations at a moderate cost, and providing the public with 
seats far more comfortable than the hard benches of a mission- 
room, or even than the gallery of a theatre. The old type of 
parochial entertainment, run by the popular curate and a few 
church workers, could not compete with the new standardised 
pleasures. Thus as State aid displaced charity, so the provision 
of cheap amusements on a commercial basis displaced the lighter 
sorts of parochial activity, and a great deal of church work was 
rendered unnecessary. Just as the vicat’s grocery and milk 
tickets were no longer needed, so the curate’s piano-playing and 
the choirman’s bass solo failed to draw an audience, save, perhaps, 
of a few children on their off nights from the cinema. Both 
charity and amusements were out of demand. Not only had Mr. 
Lloyd George short-circuited the Church, but the cinema pro- 
prietors had cut it out in another way. Thus the elaborate 
parochial machinery of the Wilberforce movement was being 
reduced to scrap value. 

Much of it was still kept working right up to the war, though 
at considerably reduced pressure, out of consideration for the 
feelings of those who had endowed it, and who would have been 
pained to see it go to ruin. Although the populace deserted the 
mission churches, they were frequented by groups of devout 
persons who preferred their quiet atmosphere to the noisy worship 
of the parish churches. Too often these back-street bethels 
became parochial caves of Adullam, a centre for parochial mal- 
contents and people with grievances against the vicar. In +his 
way many parishes were rent by factions which were far more 
wearing than the hard work and incessant rush of the Wilberforce 
period. 

There were, indeed, some futile if well-intentioned attempts 
to apply a little cement to the cracking fabric. Amongst such 
we may include the founding of the Church of England Men’s 
Society, which revealed the drift of men away from the Church. 
Energetic curates strove manfully to stem the tide. The rules 
of the new society were made as lax and non-committal as possible, 
but even so the results were meagre and short-lived. Only the 
less intelligent were roped in, and their enthusiasm was fitful or 
misdirected. But perhaps the most important omen of these 
early years of the twentieth century was the suffrage movement, 
4.., the beginnings of feminism. The prophet of the new evangel 
was Mr. Bernard Shaw, and its ideals were far from being identical 
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with those of the two Church societies for females, the Mothers’ 
Union and the Girls’ Friendly Society. Women were being 
emancipated from the Church with a vengeance, and when 
women begin to desert a religion the outlook is a poor one, 
Also, as it was the more intelligent women who involved 
themselves in the new crusade, the Church societies had to remain 
satisfied with an inferior residue. 

Thus, even before the war, the disintegrating effects of Liberal 
legislation, secular education, and cheap amusements upon the 
work of the Church in urban areas had already begun ; but after 
the war things moved more rapidly. The principle of industrial 
insurance was further extended, the cinema made gigantic 
strides, wireless came into popular use, and the cheap motor car 
and the charabanc began to transform the English Sunday. In 
the industrial areas, and even in the country, the Church was being 
more and more crowded out of the lives of the people. Even the 
middle class, hitherto the stand-by of the Church of England, 
began to be seriously affected. 

Everyone above the 400/. a year income level, and a good many 
below it, now possessed a car, and the lure of the country or the 
seaside drew them away every week-end. Wireless, too, con- 
tributed its quota. Without the trouble of going to Church people 
could now listen to far better music and sermons than they would 
get by sitting on a hard seat under their local clergyman who was 
not confined to time-limits like the man at the microphone. 
Moreover, if you take your religion comfortably at home, you can 
shut off the supply when you are satisfied, whereas in church 
you have to sit it out or have a sidesman come after you with 
smelling-salts. All this made people eclectic and hard to please, 
fond of variety, and quite unreliable as regular members of a 
congregation. Another influence not dissimilar to the wireless is 
exercised by certain progressive churches and cathedrals which 
offer services perfect in their kind, and such as no parish church, 
as things now are, could hope to provide. The public attends 
these services, partly because they are good in themselves, but 
also because nothing in the way of parochial or financial responsi- 
bility is involved by attending them. You drop a shilling in the 
plate and your troubles are over. 

But of course the real trouble is not that people go elsewhere, 
but that they go nowhere. There is tennis, there is the car, there 
is the garden. And even when the weather is bad one has got 
out of the habit of going to Church, and so one stays at home and 
reads a novel or the Sunday paper, which offers as much newsprint 
as will keep one going all day. And it must be remembered that 
these middle-class families which have so markedly given up 
churchgoing were the sources of supply for church funds and 
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church workers. The mothers were the district visitors, the 
daughters taught in the Sunday school, and the fathers were 
sidesmen and churchwardens. Without the help of these people 
a vicar is stranded. Such church workers as now exist are not 
only of inferior quality, but can only be retained by the most 
fulsome flattery and protestations of gratitude. 

Now it seems evident that in pleading for more clergy the 
bishops are not fully alive to changes which have taken place in 
parochial conditions. In the first place, they do not realise that 
in many parishes the difficulty is not so much one of finding a 
curate as of finding his stipend. Money is, roughly, twice as hard 
to raise for church purposes as it was in 1914, and goes exactly 
half as far. The pre-war curate’s stipend of from 200/. to 250/. 
presented no insuperable problem, but 300/. takes a deal of raising. 
But even more important than this is the fact, which the foregoing 
pages have laboured to make clear, that the elaborate parochial 
machinery which involved the active co-operation of one or 
two curates, or in some cases of more, has not so much broken 
down as to become quite redundant. The people who were 
once served by it no longer want it. The insurance official, the 
cinema and charabanc proprietor, the B.B.C. have taken on 
the curate’s job. 

Meanwhile the position is that the bishops, vaguely aware 
that the parochial machinery is running down, are making frantic 
efforts to keep it going at the old rate, oblivious of the fact that 
the needs which formerly called it into existence have vanished. 
Blissfully unaware that the parochial system in the towns has 
completely broken down, they call for men to staff it along the 
old lines. But if the men were forthcoming, there would be 
nothing for them to do; they could only attempt to recondition 
the effete Wilberforce machinery, and as this was designed to 
supply goods for which there is no longer any demand, and for 
which there never will be any demand, the attempt would be 
futile. It would be like trying to reintroduce the old-fashioned 
bathing machine. 

Our bishops draw heartrending pictures of parishes of over 
10,000 staffed by only one man, and of new housing estates which 
are drifting into paganism because the inhabitants have half a’ 
mile to walk to church. But to harrow our feelings in this way is 
quite beside the point, for the fact is that in numbers, though not 
perhaps in quality, the clergy are quite equal to the work which 
they can usefully do. It is true that no single man can provide 
entertainments—boys’ clubs, billiard-tables, mothers’ meetings, 
concerts, dances, lantern lectures—for a population of 10,000 or 
15,000. But why should he try to do so? There is a cinema’ 
round the corner, a dance-hall beyond that, and a speed-track a 
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little further-on, The people have all they want in the way of 
amusement. If they want religion they know quite well where to 
go for it, The fact, of course, is that very few of them want 
it, and two or three active curates would not appreciably increase 
the demand. The real shortage at present is one of laity, not of 
clergy ; and if curates were as plentiful as blackberries it would 
make no appreciable difference. There is a slump in religion, or 
at least in church religion, and mutiplying clergy will not cure it, 
If the cinema should suddenly become as neglected as the church 
it would not help matters to put up a lot of new cinemas. Cinema 
proprietors would just have to wait for the tide to turn, and this 
is the best that bishops and clergy can do at’ present. 

At present the real burden of the clergy, at least in the towns, 
is the necessity of keeping going an expensive and elaborate paro- 
chial plant, the legacy of more prosperous days (#.e., of the bustling 
Wilberforce period), which is utilised almost entirely for non- 
religious purposes, It may safely be said that three-quarters of 
the parochial activity in which the average clergyman is entangled 
could be relinquished without spiritual loss to the people of his 
parish. Indeed, the spiritual gain would be great, for then the 
clergyman would be set free to do the work for which he was 
ordained, and would not have to waste time over trivialities, The 
fulsomely advertised ‘ great scope ’ which now attracts an earnest 
young man to a parish usually turns out to be nothing but running 
football teams, billiard clubs, juvenile dances, and other such 
feeble devices for getting hold of young people not interested in 
religion. These are not activities of sufficient importance to 
warrant taking a man from useful work as a teacher or ploughboy 
and paying him to perform them. Futility is written large over 
all this misdirected, wasted effort. We shall not get the public to 
take the clergy seriously until they jettison all this rubbish. What 
a sigh of relief would go up if they did ! 

But, it will be said, the bishops are a set of highly intelligent 
and widely experienced men; ought it not to be assumed that 
they know their own business best ? If they are asking for more 
clergy, and reiterating the slogan that here lies the key to the 
problem of bringing home religion to the masses, ought we not to 
conclude that they are right ? 

But in taking the bishops’ measure it must never be forgotten 
that the parochial experience of most of them (and not all of them 
have parochial experience) has been almost entirely pre-war; 
and this means that they know nothing of post-war parochial 
realities. Nor is this all. We must remember, too, that the 
bishops’ own parochial experience was not only pre-war, but 
drawn from unusually successful parishes where conditions were 
exceptionally favourable. A man is not brought out of an obscure 
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slum parish to be a bishop ; he is left to spend his days and break 
his heart there, unless he can contrive to marry a rich woman and 
so extricate himself. 

But do not bishops conduct confirmations and see a good 
deal of the parochial life in their dioceses? , It would not be 
untrue to say that a bishop on tour in his own diocese resembles 
one of those idealists who are taken on conducted tours through 
Holy Russia. They see what they are intended to see, and no more. 
None of us wants to face facts if he can help it, and why should 
abishop? When he visits a church he will not see the nakedness 
of the land, for a bishop still attracts a congregation of the devout 
or the curious, drawn from the whole neighbourhood, and if he 
likes to believe that the full building is a sign of vigorous paro- 
chial life no one, least of all the disillusioned incumbent, will care 
to undeceive him. Rather than undeceive his bishop a vicar will 
endeavour to deceive himself, and may even succeed, at least for 
a very short while, in doing so. 

What the bishops chiefly need is some diminution of their 
foolish optimism, and to abandon some of their pathetic faith in 
organisation and machinery. Instead of crying for more clergy 
(whom they will not get) they would do well to realise that what 
the Church requires is not more but fewer clergy, and these of 
better quality ; and the same remark applies to services sermons, 
and to churches where they take place. To scrap half the churches 
would not only do no harm, but actually benefit the cause of 
religion. One full church is better than three or four partially 
filled ; nothing could possibly be more depressing than the 
average church service to-day—a few depressed persons crooning 
together under the direction of a harassed clergymen conscious of 
an overdraft at the bank. 

In the present state of affairs what is needed is not a dilution 
of man-power by the hurried ordaining of a number of inade- 
quately educated men who by the time they are forty will be a 
liability and not an asset to the Church. It would be wiser to 
realise that the elaborate machinery that these men are being 
ordained to keep going is ripe for the scrap-heap, and that the 
vitality of the Church would be all the more vigorous without it. 
What our Church needs is not organisation, nor ‘ efficiency,’ nor 
bricks and mortar, nor business management. All this cheap 
Americanism and practicality has no bearing whatever upon 
religion, and only indicates a real bankruptcy of the spirit. What 
Saves an institution is, not machinery, but men, and not quantity 
of men, but quality. We want, not more, but far better clergy— 
better educated, more intelligent, with a wider outlook and, above 
all, with freer minds. 

Can the bishops supply this need? Can they offer conditions 
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of ordination which will lift the boycott which the educated classes 
have evidently placed upon entering the ministry of the Church? 
For is it not a strange and lamentable fact that when the bishops 
are asking for money to educate ordinands, the middle classes are 
spending more money upon education than ever before, and 
every profession except that of the Church is overcrowded ? 


J. C. HARDWICK, 





INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


INDUSTRIAL Psychology is now a recognised subject—alike as 
regards academic study, research, and practical application. It 
has its own university diploma, its university lecturers, its 
research-workers, and its field-investigators. In certain aspects 
of public health at the present day a knowledge of part of the field 
covered by industrial psychology is already clearly necessary. 
And, as will be shown in this article, with the ever-widening 
conception and scope of public health, the whole of industrial 
psychology must ultimately enter into the equipment required 
for success in its fuller future aspects. 

In the course of time we shall come to recognise that the 
maintenance and promotion of public health is not confined to 
Government or municipal officials. So long as any person is 
concerned in maintaining and promoting the health of a definite 
group of people within a given geographical area, primarily for 
the benefit of the general community, he will be regarded as 
engaged in public health work, whether he be appointed by a 
Government department or local authority, or by a large indus- 
trial concern. The group may be only a small one—students in a 
school or workers in a factory—or one far larger. The avea may 
be so large as to embrace even the whole civilised world, as in the 
internationally co-operative regulation of epidemic diseases. And 
the worker in public health may be medically or legally qualified, 
or expert in only some narrower aspect of the subject—in after- 
care, almoner’s work, water analysis, etc.—or in industrial psy- 
chology ; his salary need not be paid out of public funds. 

It is one of the principal duties of medical officers of health, 
as described in 1925 by the Ministry of Health, ‘ to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the influences, social, environmental and 
industrial, which may operate prejudicially to health in the area, 
and of the agencies, official or unofficial, whose help can be evoked 
in amelioration of such influences.’ 

Now, not only is industrial psychology primarily concerned in 

1 Memorandum on the Duties of Medical Officers of Health in England and 
Wales (H.M. Stationery Office). 67 
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the study of and improvement of many of these ‘ influences, social, 
environmental and industrial, which may operate prejudicially 
to health,’ but there are two ‘ agencies ’ existing in this country, 
the one official, the other unofficial, whose staff of industrial 
psychologists ‘ can be evoked in amelioration of such influences,’ 

It must be realised at the outset that industrial psychology 
is neither concerned merely with industry nor merely with psy. 
chology. The word ‘industry’ here means amy occupation what. 
ever ; moreover, it relates not only to the occupation itself, but also 
to preparation for the occupation—covering, ¢.g., pre-vocational 
education, vocational guidance, vocational selection and voca- 
tional training. By. vocational guidance is meant advising.a 
person as to the most suitable occupation for him ; by vocational 
selection is meant choosing the most suitable of occupants fora 
given vacancy in any occupation. And the word ‘ psychology’ 
includes relevant ‘ physiology ’—the higher embracing the lower, 
just as physiology includes relevant chemistry and physics ; for 
living body and mind are so closely and inextricably related that 
their separate study in the intact organism is quite impossible. 

Industrial psychology, therefore, is fundamentally concerned 
with occupational life. Its aim is to determine and to institute 
conditions which will yield the best possible combination. of 
physical health and mental happiness with physical skill and 
mental efficiency. 

Of the two ‘ agencies ’ concerned in this work, one is called the 
Industrial Health Research Board, a Government body working 
under the Medical Research Council and employing a staff.of 
research workers and investigators, most of whom have been 
trained in industrial psychology. Within a given industry, or 
throughout industry generally, a single subject is selected for 
their investigation—e.g., the problem of monotony, illumination, 
rest-pauses, posture, or the psycho-neuroses in industry; anda 
report on it is finally issued by H.M. Stationery Office. 

The other ‘agency’ is a purely voluntary association, the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology—voluntary in the 
sense that it is dependent for its support entirely on outside 
assistance, receiving no financial aid from the Government. It 
is likewise engaged in conducting and publishing research work, 
which so far has been mainly in relation to vocational guidance 
and selection. But, in addition, it carries out private investiga- 
tions and examinations for industrial firms, Government depart- 
ments, and private individuals, for which it receives payment. 
Thus part of its staff of industrial psychologists is occupied in 
determining, and in actually introducing, conditions which will 
improve the efficiency, health, and contentment either of the 
workers in a particular factory, mine, mill, office, or (as when 
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vocational guidance is given) of a particular individual who 
applies for advice. . 

Much of the complete history of public health is bound up 
with the history of voluntary organisations which, as their value 
has been proved, have been subsequently taken over by: public 
bodies. The field of work of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology is proving so successful and so important that a 
similar development will probably arise. The ‘ public’ bodies 
taking over this work may often be the firms themselves. For 
in these days of extensive rationalisation and of boards of manage- 
ment where the interests of the employees, and (as in public 
utility concerns) even those of the consumers, are coming to be 
represented the huge amalgamations of industries do not differ 
widely in many respects from public bodies. Such enormous 
concerns, each giving work to many thousands of persons, areas 
deeply interested as any health authority in promoting both 
mental and physical health~e.g., by the employment of welfare 
workers, the provision of dental and ophthalmic clinics, and atten- 
tion to conditions of the nose and throat ; for they recognise that 
mental and physical health is essential for industrial efficiency. 

Thus it is that firms are beginning to turn to industrial 
psychology—taking on the National Institute’s investigators to 
fill the higher ranks of management, sending members of their 
staff to be trained at the Institute, or even starting special 
departments for industrial psychology in their own factory. In 
this country such departments have been concerned mainly in the 
selection of personnel for different kinds of work and in deter- _ 
mining the best methods of work and the fairest rates of payment. 
But in the United States industrial psychology has been also of 
late applied, by two large concerns at least (a big store and an 
important electrical company), in ascertaining and remedying the 
mental maladjustments of the workers—their grievances, imagi- 
nary and real, and the causes of their irritation and anxiety, both 
industrial and domestic ; that is to say, in studying and alleviating 
(largely by judicious conversation and by ease or removal of the 
causes of conflict) all those signs and symptoms which make for 
unrest and ‘ nervous breakdown.’ 

It is not adequately recognised how often bodily disorders, 
labelled and isolated as organic diseases, are really ‘ psychogenic ’ 
and are hence remediable, in their early stages at least, by psycho- 
therapeutic measures. Many cases of asthma, cardiac and diges- 
tive disturbance, and menstrual disorder are illustrations of this 
fact. Miner’s nystagmus is rarely observed in well-lighted mines. ; 
it is undoubtedly related to the fear and anxiety produced by the 
dangerous conditions and the mental strain, which are associated 


with the wretched glimmer of the miner’s safety-lamp. Again, 
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telegraphists’ cramp occurs with negligible frequency in the 
United States, although the speed required from the telegraphist 
is said to be higher in America than in Great Britain. But there 
telegraph companies rank like any other private industrial con- 
cerns, and consequently the anxious or unhappy maladapted 
telegraphist is free to escape from engagement in one company 
to engagement in another company or to any other occupation, 
instead of being virtually bound and tied, as in this country, to 
the ‘ safe ’ but restricted career of a servant in one narrow branch 
of the Civil Service. 

So long as industrial psychology is employed, as it is, not to 
speed-up the worker, but to study the obstacles, physical and 
mental, that prevent him from giving his best, so long as it is 
employed, not to place the physically or mentally unfit on the 
scrap-heap, but to improve and to maintain his physical and 
mental health and to direct him into occupations for which he is 
best fitted, it is carrying out, in the first place, work which will 
be approved by all classes of the community, and, in the second 
place, what is, in essence if not in name, public health work. 

At present, so far as the occupational selection of individuals 
is concerned, the actions of our Government are limited to com- 
pelling the rejection of women and young persons under sixteen 
who are physicaily unfitted for employment in factories and work- 
shops, and of men who are sensorily unfitted (e.g., through colour- 
blindness) for certain employments, namely, locomotive driving 
and seamanship. It is only just beginning to enforce the elimina- 
tion of some of those (notably the maimed, the semi-blind, and 
the epileptic) who are obviously unfitted to drive a motor vehicle. 
But hitherto it has done little or nothing in regard to other causes 

of unfitness for various kinds of employment. 

Public health has not yet recognised, and education has done 
relatively little yet to prevent, the vast disturbances in mental 
and physical health which arise from the ‘square peg’ being 
forced into the ‘ round hole.’ In a recent address to the Public 
Health Congress the Minister of Health rightly stressed the 
importance of clean air, clean food, clean water, and clean streets. 


But public health has yet to appreciate the value of a healthy . 


mind, how much can be done to improve its healthiness, and how 
closely it is interwoven with bodily health, not merely in being 
produced by, but also in producing, a healthy body. 

Public health has not recognised, nor attempted to deal with, 
the vast number of industrial accidents that arise, not from unsafe 
physical and mental conditions, but from the employment of 
individuals who are especially prone to accidents. It is now 
known, thanks originally to the work in this country of Professor 
Major Greenwood, that accidents are not distributed uniformly 
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over those of the working population who are equally exposed to 
accidents. In a sample of 200 men of ample experience and 
maturity in the service of the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
one-half of all the accidents happened to only one-fifth of the 
motor men. Accidents are, therefore, largely confined to certain 
‘accident-prone ’ individuals, who should be early detected and 
eliminated as a danger, not only to themselves, but to their 
fellow-workers and others. Such procedure for accident reduc- 
tion is as important a part of ‘ preventive-surgery ’ for public 
health as any branch of ‘ preventive medicine.’ 

Public health performs a useful service in reducing the dangers 
of machinery by fencing it with guards ; but, in the experience 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, the remedy 
may sometimes be worse than the disease. For not infrequently 
the workers do not like these guards and try to ‘ get round ’ them ; 
in a considerable number of cases they are an irritant and a hin- 
drance to the worker. They might be very much better contrived, 
and often ave much better contrived after various trials and errors 
—and risks of accident. 

Apart from these actual dangers which it should be the duty 
of the machine designer to anticipate, too commonly the latter 
neglects, when he designs his machine, the worker’s efficiency, 
health and comfort by placing controls and pedals in positions 
which involve an awkward, or even an unhealthy, posture on 
the part of the worker. At least one case is on record of a 
machine in which one lever was placed at one end of it and one 
at the other, and the worker was forced to walk up and down all 
day between the ends of the machine to manipulate these controls ; 
whereas with a little care in design there should have been no 
difficulty in placing both levers midway. But the designer had 
not thought of the worker who had to use the machine. Again, 
in the case of presses, it is quite common for the pedal to come 
down with a sudden jar on the ground. The shock thus received 
several thousands of times daily by the worker could easily be 
remedied, and is sometimes remedied, but in many cases it 
remains neglected. Here, as elsewhere, no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between extreme discomfort and actual danger to 
health. 

It is said that only one-third of industrial accidents is attri- 
butable to machinery, and of this third only one-third is said to 
be preventable by guards. If this be true, one might argue that 
some go per cent. of industrial accidents involve the human 
factor—at all events, to some extent. Consequently the import- 
ance of the study of the worker can hardly be over-emphasised, 
and the directions of this study will now be indicated. 

The first is the study of the ‘ accident-prone.’ How is it to be 
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conducted ?. A highly interesting series of inquiries have been 
recently conducted in America, where careful studies of each 
accident-prone individual have been made, What kind of acci- 
dent; it is asked, is that particular man or woman likely to have? 
Often the accident is found to be of a special kind for a special 


person. What is the cause of this peculiarity ? To determine’ 


this the ‘ accident-prone ’ is investigated on the medical side, the 
social side and the psychological side ; and with the information 
thus provided, instead of straightway removing the men, the 
management tries to re-educate them. This has been done by 
the Cleveland Railway Company in America, where the accident 
rate has thus been reduced by 42-7 per cent. And on the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway, where similar investigations have 
been conducted, thirty-three accident-prone men have now 8 
per cent. fewer accidents than before—surely a very satisfactory 
result. 

The second direction of study is that of general accident 
frequency. As may be well imagined, accidents are found to 
occur most commonly among the least efficient of the workers, 
and hence among the beginners. Mr. Eric Farmer’s investigation, 


which is published. in the 55th Report of the Industrial Health 


Research Board, indicates a striking correlation between frequency 
of accident and ill-success in some of the selection tests which he 
applied. He finds a difference of 48 per cent. in accident rate 
between those who ‘ passed’ and those who ‘ failed ’ in certain 
combined tests, Thus it would appear that such selection tests 
are valuable as a means of eliminating not only those who are 
likely to be inefficient, but also those who are likely to have 
accidents,.at their work, Mr. Farmer also finds that when the 
criterion is.a combination of the selection tests and of the entrance 
examination, the accident rate of the worst 25 per cent. is about 
two and a half times as great as that of the remaining 75 per 
cent, Similar results have been obtained abroad, On the Berlin 
Tramways, for instance, fifty drivers who had been selected by 
psychological tests showed in one year 40 per cent, fewer accidents 
than an equal group not thus selected, And on the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway selection tests reduced the frequency of men 
discharged for accidents from 14-1 to 0-6 per cent. 

Last comes the study of the best methods of training beginners, 
they being, as we have seen, especially liable to accident. Here 
the demonstration of danger-points and of dangerous situations 
and instruction how to act in specified emergencies are clearly of 
great importance. 

Industrial psychology, which, as I have shown, includes 
industrial physiology, is also concerned in the study of effective 
illumination, temperature and ventilation. The relations of these 
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to general health and to accidents need no stressing. It is not 
merely the amount of illumination, not the mere mechanical, 
physical candle-power which needs to be considered, but also the 
psycho-physiological effects of glare, contrast, angle of incidence, 
shadows, etc., and the adequate illumination at the actual working 
point of the worker. The contrast between stepping out of the 
powerful lights of a railway yard into their dark surroundings 
clearly constitutes a danger-point for accidents. Even in the 
best artificial lighting more accidents occur than in good daylight. 
In one factory, where the accidents occurring between 5.30 and 


6 p.m. were compared with those occurring between 3.30 and 


4p.m., the former were only 16 per cent. more frequent than the 
latter in summer, but were 128 per cent. more frequent in winter ; 
and the only important difference here conceivable is that of the 
duration of daylight. 

Not less interesting is the discovered dependence of accident 
frequency upon the temperature of the environment. In one 
factory accidents were fewest at 67 degrees F., but were increased 
by 30 per cent. at 77 degrees and by 17 per cent. at 56 degrees. 
In another works probably the same fact is indicated by the 
observation that during the six winter months there were seven 
times the number of accidents that occurred during the six 
summer months. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the importance for physical 
and mental health of screening the worker from exposure to 
excessive heat or from exposure to obnoxious or disagreeable 
fumes and dust. Our ideas of ventilation have been profoundly 
modified within recent years by the work of Sir Leonard Hill. 
We now know that it is not so much the composition of the air 
as its movement that is all-important for effective ventilation. 
The study of illumination and ventilation necessitates a training 
in the use of such apparatus as the photometer and the kata- 
thermometer. In their use certain public health officials doubtless 
must in the future, if they do not at present, receive instruction. 

But in other fields of industrial psychology public health 
officials are at present wholly untrained. The medically qualified 
officer—indeed, the medical student generally—usually receives 
no training whatever even in normal psychology. The normal 
mind—all that we know about it and about its many important 
departures from normality—might be non-existent, so far as 
medical education is concerned. Yet, the very day after he has 
qualified, the young practitioner may be confronted with the 
problem of a definitely or doubtfully mentally defective patient ! 

The factory inspector is at present expected to look into the 
general working conditions and into the provisions for welfare 
in a factory which he visits. Rut in the future, as public health 
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advances and as instruction in industrial psychology spreads, is 
it not certain that he will be required to declare that in certain 
‘shops ’ of certain factories there is over-speeding, or muscular 
or mental overstrain, or ill-designed machinery, or badly arranged 
hours of work, or mental maladjustment due to bad working 
conditions, amy one of which is dangerous to the health of the 
little community engaged there ? We have already psychologists 
appointed by educational authorities, and we are likely in the near 
future to see careers masters and expert vocational advisers 
attached to schools—all with the object not merely of increasing 
efficiency and diminishing waste of time, effort and material, 
but also ultimately with the object of improving public health, 
What holds for educational psychology surely holds, likewise, 
for its intimate neighbour; industrial psychology. It, too, is 
assured in the future of an increasingly important réle in. the 
field of public health, especially when the latter is conceived in 
the wide sense in which it is here defined. 


CHARLES S. MyYERs, 
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POLITICS IN PITCAIRN 


1790. January 234. H.M. Ship Bounty burned at Pitcairn Island. 


§So-begins the Pitcairn Island Register, and so began a parody 
(or was it a parable ?) of the political animal and his works ; as 
if this little island had. been created to stage a caricature of 
Christendom and a nightmare vindication of Machiavelli, The 
actors were a band of mutineering desperadoes in flight from the 
vengeance of England : the stage was hidden in the remote wastes 
of the south-east Pacific. 

Eighteen years passed away. The world was at war, nr the 
Bounty was forgotten. At last an American sea captain blundered 
upon Pitcairn, and found there a pious community of native 
widows and half-breed children, and ‘a worthy man ’ whom they 
acknowledged as ‘father and commander of them all’: ‘He 
might be useful to navigators who traversed this immense ocean,’ 
reflected the captain. But for six years no navigators came, 
Then two English men-o’-war appeared, hunting for American 
privateers: The captains landed, and the worthy man stood 
once more before the King’s uniform. He stood with his hat in 
his hand and smoothed his scanty locks, as was the fashion of 
sailors in olden times; but it pained him to answer questions 
about the mutiny and the mutineers, and the captains.‘ forebore 
to press him on the subject.’ For here was no criminal to be 
punished : here was a repentant sinner, who had put away the 
old Adam of Alexander Smith, mutineer, and had put on the 
new John Adams, of pious manners and a correct sense of 
teligion. John Adams appealed irresistibly to that new race of 
evangelical sea-dogs who had so marvellously ousted the hard- 
swearing and hard-driving captains of the eighteenth century— 
the Edwardses and the Blighs. Enthusiastic naval officers marked 
how he asked.a blessing before every repast : once only he took 
a mouthful of food before grace; ‘ but before he swallowed it, he 
recollected himself, and feeling as if he had committed a crime, 
immediately put away what he had in his mouth, and com- 
menced his prayer.’ On Sundays the island community gathered 
early in the church, ‘where Adams reverently conducted the 


Service of morning prayer, and, ‘fearful of leaving out any 
PP2 
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essential part, read in addition all those prayers which are intended 
only as substitutes for others.’ There was also a sermon, which, 
“lest any part of it should be forgotten, or escape attention . . . 
was read three times.’ In almost half an hour after the sermon 
the people were called to prayers again : they must attend church 
five times a Sunday. Every Wednesday was an Ash Wednesday, 
every Friday a penitential Good Friday. Adams himself chris- 
tened the children, and married men and women with aring. The 
good captains were humbled before the severe beauty of his 
piety, and could not ‘refrain from offering the opinion’ that 
Pitcairn was ‘ well worthy the attention of our laudable religious 
societies.’ Might not Adams and his family be a heavenly 
instrument for propagating the Christian religion among black 
Polynesians, weltering in superstition and cannibalism and 
heathendom ? 

How had this blessed reformation come about? What 
marvellous train of events had permitted and inspired John 
Adams to introduce the Golden Age in Pitcairn? The most 
sensitive of His Majesty’s sea captains could not altogether 
refrain from questioning him, even if their questions gave him 
pain ; and, as Adams realised that he need have no apprehension 
for the future, he became more communicative about the past. 
But to each of the captains he told a different story. He had to 
account for the disappearance of eight mutineers, six native men, 
and a few women ; and for the appearance of nearly three score 
young men and maidens. There is a version according to Captain 
Folger, a version according to Captain Pipon, a version according 
to Sir Thomas Staines, a version according to Captain Beechey. 
All the captains frequently contradict each other, and all are the 
amanuenses of John Adams. This conflict of testimony in no 
wise deterred the gallant historians of the nineteenth century. 
A story must be told—if possible, it should edify. The old books 
edify with magnificent improbability. Yet, if island tradition be 
added to the narrations of John Adams, a story may still be told; 
and even this sceptical age will expect a moral. Both the story 
and the moral are implied in these few terse items taken from 
the island’s register of ‘ Births, Deaths, Marriages & Remarkable 
Family Events.’ 


1793. Massacre of the mutineers by the Tahitians. The Tahiti men 
all killed, part by jealousies among themselves, the others by the remain- 
ing Englishmen. 

1794. A great desire in many of the women to leave the island . . . 

1798, April 20. McCoy distilled a bottle of ardent spirit from the Te 
root. The copper kettle of the Bounty made into a still, frequent intoxica- 
tion the consequence, McCoy in particular, upon whom it produced fits 
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of delirium, in one of which he fastened. a stone to his neck, threw himself 
from one of the rocks, into the sea and was drowned. 

1799. Matthew Quintal having threatened to take the life of Young 
and Adams and having made an attempt and was foiled, Adams and 
Young having no doubt he would follow his resolution came to the con- 
clusion that their own lives were not safe while he was in existence and that 
they were justified in putting him to death which they did with an axe. 

These simple entries cover a very wide range of social pheno- 
mena. It is obvious that Pitcairn was afflicted with many of 
the problems which vex modern society. To mention, first, two 
of the less important: there was the drink problem, and the 
problem of sex antagonism. According to one of the more 
reputable sources of Pitcairn history, the year 1794, which wit- 
nessed the attempted secession of the women, witnessed also two 
distinct feminist plots to murder the men in their beds. Owing 
to the previous heavy mortality among the male inhabitants 
of Pitcairn, society was at that time polygamous, and the 
women’s movement may perhaps be interpreted as a very primi- 
tive affair—a revolt of the harem. The folk tradition of Pitcairn 
is inclined to justify this revolt by recounting incidents like the 
following: that one day Quintal sent his wife out to catch fish, 
‘and not succeeding enough to satisfy Quintal, he punished her 
by biting off her ear.’ 

More important than militant feminism was the phenomenon 
of racial antagonism—if that phrase is not a misnomer for an 
opposition which was at bottom economic and political. The 
white men began life in Pitcairn with a feeling of their solidarity 
of interest as a dominant caste: they assumed a right to govern 
the coloured people, to exploit their labour, and to enjoy their 
women. Their lack of moderation very soon produced the event 
of 1793, which may be called the first servile war. After this war 
the white race for a time maintained its solidarity, for purposes 
of repression. ‘ Whenever the Tahitians did anything amiss, 
they used to be beaten by their masters, and their wounds 
covered with salt, as an extra punishment.’ This is the island 
tradition, as a mutineer’s son recounted it in 1850. But the same 
account (agreeing with the Register) passes immediately to the 
most significant of all the Pitcairn phenomena—the failure of 
solidarity, the stasis which all but destroyed the dominant 
civilisation. 

The mutineers had lapsed into a state of nature. They had 
divided their world into nine parts: each mutineer took his own 
part, and became his own law. Each established himself as a 
sovereign, supreme and unchallenged within his territory, com- 
bining with his neighbours only for the joint exploitation of 
coloured labour, or to ensure his own security in face of a rival 
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combination. The world of Pitcairn was’ divided into rival 
alliances: the tiny island became Christendom in miniature. 
These simple sailors found themselves playing the old game of 
the ‘ balance of power’ with the zest and resourcefulness of 
ambassadors or field-marshals. For, as Hobbes knew, the war 
of everyman with everyman is always and essentially the same, 
whether those who fight it are primitive human units or powerful 
sovereign States, And, if Hobbes is right, the world’s anarchy 
can end in one way only—in a world empire. In the Pitcairn 
microcosm it ended in the empire of John Adams. For the inter- 
necine struggles of the dominant race became ever more deadly ; 
black troops were called in, and turned against their masters; 
there was a second servile war, in which the whole black race was 
exterminated, leaving the white sovereigns to exterminate each 
other at leisure. In the end John Adams alone remained, to 
wield supreme power over a community of native women and 
half-breed children. 

And now occurred the crowning event in Pitcairn’s history— 
the conversion of John Adams, and the consequent foundation 
of the Pitcairn theocracy. It would be possible to advance a 
purely political and cynical interpretation of this event. It would 
be plausible to depict Adams as a political artist who, like 
Machiavelli, venerated Moses as a supreme master of statecraft, 
and who understood, with Aristotle, that ‘if men think that a 
ruler is religious and has a reverence for the gods . . . they are 
less disposed to conspire against him.’ But Adams was greater 
than the professors of political science. He gained the advantages 
of apparent holiness, because, in all honesty, he became holy, 
He did what was expedient from motives other than those of 
expediency, and thereby established his authority upon a base 
more solid than that which the subtlest calculator could have 
raised. Conditions hitherto prevailing upon the island had not 
been conducive to regular habits of Bible-reading and prayer, 
and it is possible that Adams began his exercises in the Scriptures 
as a mere refuge from the unaccustomed tedium of peace. Yet 
in the end they mastered him and overruled him. A simple and 
ignorant sailor, he had no conscious sophistication to interpose 


between his imagination and the imposing cadences of the 


English Bible. They dominated him—overwhelmed him in a 
conviction of sin and a revelation of the way of salvation. 

By the grace of God working through John Adams, Pitcairn 
became ‘the realisation of Arcadia, or the Golden. Age—a 
commonwealth of brothers and sisters,” An ideal commonwealth 
has no history. Arcadia would not be Arcadia if it were subject 
to the vicissitudes of ordinary communities, The historian of 
Pitcairn must therefore give place to the moralist, content to 
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indicate ‘the power and blessedness of the Divine Word, even 
for temporal purposes,’ and to the philosopher, who may 
illuminate, ‘ for the guidance of nations,’ those principles which 
‘realised; among the children of outlaws on a wild rock, what 
Plato and More could but conceive.’ The philosophers have 
been many, and, sirice the principles are simple and few, humanity 
may be sure of the road which leads to Arcadia. Unfortunately, 
the world must multiply its complexities before it can achieve 
Arcadian simplicity ; it must complete the conquest of vast 
distances before it can reduce itself to the practical dimensions 
of Pitcairn ; it must, like the Pitcairners, struggle to Utopia 
through the ‘ nastiness’ of the State of Nature. Yet is it alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of hope that among the sovereign 
States which now face each other, like the Pitcairn Fathers, in 
posture of war, one may be found to play the part of Adams ? 
Quintals and McCoys there are in plenty. 

The Pitcairn model is very simple. John Adams solved every 
problem of society and government by a complete fusion of 
morals and politics, of Church and State. The good man became 
one with the good citizen. Society rested on sure Mosaic founda- 
tions. Yet, within the bounds of necessary prohibitions, humanity 
was merry, affectionate, and sociable. No barriers must be raised 
between man and man. Equality is indeed a stabilising con- 
ception, so long as it does not touch the fundamental institution 
of property. John Adams did not even consider the theoretical 
virtues of communism. His government was one of moral police, 
aiming at virtue and stability ; and it found a natural ally in the 
vested interest of family inheritance. Nor (since religion taught 
men to love their neighbour and not to covet his goods) did the 
inequalities which arose breed war among the classes and con- 
spiracy against the State. Such inequalities came from God, who 
to one family sent comfort and few children, and made another 
fearful for the future with a quiver full of them. 

The world, if ever it reaches this Golden Age, will be happier 
than Pitcairn, for it will be free (so long as godly discipline bridles 
the fantastic imaginations of science) from the fear of outside 
interference. John Adams realised with alarm that his kingdom 
was at the mercy of uncontrollable exterior powers. What if 
that Majesty which he had outraged should swoop down upon 
him and hale him off to vengeance ? Or what if it should leave 
his dominions unprotected, a prey to the incursions of rascals 
like his former unregenerate self? Or what if his own loyal 
subjects should gain knowledge of that outer world which was 
$0 much less happy, so much more alluring, than Arcadia? 
With magnificent confidence in the submissiveness of his people, 
he audaciously challenged those cosmological facts of which the 
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community’s mothers, at any rate, had been made aware by 
experience. The good citizen of Pitcairn must believe that 
Pitcairn was the whole world, enclosed by the blue impenetrable 
wall of its horizon. One day, however, the wondering children 
gathered upon the cliffs to stare at two ships bearing down upon 
their island. The wind blew from the land, the ships drew away, 
and passed out of sight. Whence had they come ? Whither had 
they gone? ‘ Adams,’ says the legend, ‘ allowed them to imagine 
that the objects they had seen on the water had come through a 
hole in the horizon where the sun rose.’ It was a small con- 
cession to intellectual curiosity ; yet it was enough to wreck the 
orthodox cosmography. For what was beyond this hole in the 
horizon ? Whither did the passage lead ? What strange creatures 
would next open the entrance-door of the sun? Guiltily and 
secretly the community played with its curiosity, and waited; 
till one day again two great ships appeared and anchored off 
Bounty Bay. Then the Pitcairners learned that beyond their 
horizon there were other horizons, and another power, greater 
than John Adams, called England. They saw John Adams stand 
before England’s messengers, with his hat in his hand, smooth- 
ing his scanty locks, as was the fashion of sailors in olden 
times. They realised, as he did, that he was face to face with 
a power which could overturn the foundations of their world 
and his. 

That power chose to be benevolent. England’s messengers 
were impressed by a godly conversation and moral behaviour 
which both shamed and flattered their race. This venerable old 
man, with the aid of the English Bible and the English Prayer- 
book and his own native English piety, had made a model Chris- 
tian community which could not but command the admiring 
attention of ‘our laudable religious societies.’ Our laudable 
religious societies, rejoicing to find a sinner who had so romantic- 
ally repented, despatched to him in an intermittent stream more 
Bibles, more Prayer-books, the hymns of Dr. Watts, trousers, 
iron implements, tracts published by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Christian Knowledge, and food. Even the English 
Admiralty took a kindly interest in John Adams: Alexander 
Smith, mutineer, was deliberately forgotten. 

His neck was safe, but his work was not yet done. Common 
tyrannies founder on the rock of the succession : it is the test of 
the great lawgiver that he should erect his State upon a founda- 
tion too strong to be shaken by the accidents of human mortality. 
Within the breast of John Adams was the ancient wisdom of all 
the theocracies. Society exists to glorify God by reflecting His 
eternal stability : the individual is nothing, the institution every- 
thing ; the priestly governor is but a passing tenant of the chair 
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and of the throne ; he is but a link in the priestly chain, even if 
he be the first link ; he is but a stone in the priestly temple, even 
if he be the foundation-stone. John Adams thought himself no 
more. As age advanced upon him he gazed anxiously over the 
sea, whence alone could come men of the race of priests. Six 
years before his death he chose a disciple and heir—John Buffett, 
of the whaler Cyrus, formerly cabinetmaker in Bristol and seaman 
of His Majesty’s ship of war Penelope. For love of Buffett and 
of Arcadia a Londoner called John Evans smuggled himself out 
of the Cyrus and hid in the stump of a tree until his captain gave 
up searching for him and sailed away from Pitcairn. Both 
strangers accepted land, wives, and the moral order of the State. 
The succession seemed doubly assured. Yet John Adams was 
not sure that his work was safe, until, in 1828, there appeared 
suddenly out of the ocean Mr. George Hunn Nobbs. Immediately 
Buffett and Evans shrank in their dignity. Mr. George Hunn 
Nobbs married, taught, preached, healed the sick, and waited 
confidently for the mantle of John Adams to fall upon his 
shoulders. For a little while Adams watched and studied him. 
Then he was content to die. 

More than twenty years later the successor of John Adams 
confessed that he had no right to the name of Nobbs. ‘I am, 
unfortunately, the unacknowledged son of the Marquis of ——.’ 
From early youth he had lived a life of adventure, had served in 
the Royal Navy and voyaged to the convict colonies of Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales, had fought at sea on 
behalf of the South American patriots, had taken part in that 
famous naval exploit the cutting out of the Esmeralda. In 1822, 
after two harrowing experiences of Spanish-American prisons, he 
returned to England. There he found his old mother (who was of 
noble lineage) at the point of death. She implored him to quit 
England, to seek out some distant part of the world where her 
wrongs and his might be buried in oblivion. ‘Go to Pitcairn’s 
Island, my son ; dwell there, and may the blessing of Almighty 
God be upon you!’ And so it came to pass that, nearly four years 
later, after many perils and adventures, Mr, Nobbs steered a 
cutter of eighteen tons westwards from Callao towards Pitcairn. 
His solitary companion died at the end of a six weeks’ voyage ; 
but Mr. Nobbs lived and flourished, and, so he declared, never 
regretted the determination he had formed on the demise of his 
beloved parent. Yet his adventures did not end suddenly upon 
his arrival at Pitcairn. 

It would indeed have been strange if some sort of crisis had 
not followed the death of John Adams. About 1830 an indepen- 
dent friend of Pitcairn became alarmed at a rumour that the 
‘ British Government intended to break up ‘ this happy, innocent 
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little society,’ and to consign its members to those sinks of infamy 
on New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, or else ‘ to mix them 
with the dram-drinkers, the psalm-singers, and the languid 
and lazy Otaheitans.’ ‘ The officiousness of certain meddlers’ 
(probably in our laudable religious societies) had convinced the 
Government that the population of the island had already begun 
to press upon subsistence.. So it negotiated with Queen Pomaré 
of Tahiti for a grant of rich acres, and in 1831 sent a ship to 
transfer the whole colony to its new home. It had not foreseen 
that these children of Tahitian mothers would find Tahiti torn 
by civil war, nor had it anticipated the disastrous corruption of 
their health and morals which would result from contact with 
the dram-drinkers and psalm-singers. Barely a month after they 
had been transplanted the Pitcairners fled for home. The godly 
discipline established by Adams had been sadly sapped : perhaps 
the godly character of Adams’ successor had not altogether stood 
the strain. The ancient copper kettle of the Bounty once again 
appeared, and seethed devilishly. A visiting naval officer cons 
sidered that Arcadia needed a clergyman. 

Instead, there descended upon the island a temperance 
reformer, a venerable sexagenarian who called himself Mr. 
Joshua Hill—or was it Lord Hill? It appears from his own 
statements that he was a person of considerable importance. 


I am aware that pedantry and egotism become no one, and myself, 
perhaps, less than any. (Prov. xxvii., 2.) But, for certain reasons, the 
following credentials, as a memorandum, I hope will be pardoned on the 
present occasion—they are truths. I observe, in limine, that I have 
visited the four quarters of the globe, and that it has ever been my desire 
to maintain, as far as lay in my power, the standing of an English gentle- 
man. I have lived a considerable time in a palace, and had my dinner 
parties, with a princess on my right and a general’s lady on my left. I 
have had a French cook, and a box at the opera. I have drove my dress- 
carriage (thought the neatest in Paris, where I spent five or six years; as 
well, I have known Calcutta) with the handsomest lady (said) Madame 
Recamier, to grace my carriage. I have drove a curricle with two out- 
riders and two saddle-horses, besides a travelling-carriage, a valet, coach- 
man, footman, groom, and, upon extraordinary occasions, my matire 
a’hétel. I have (at her request) visited Madame Bonaparte at the Tuilleries 
St. Cloud, and Malmaison. I might thus mention many others of note 
abroad. I have frequently dined with that remarkable woman, Madame 
Cabanas, afterwards the Princess de C——. I have had the honour of 
being in company, i.e., at the same parties, with both his late Majesty 
George IV., then Prince-Regent, and his present Majesty William IV., 
then H.R.H. Duke of Clarence; as well as with their royal brothers. I 
have ridden in a royal duke’s carriage, with four horses and three footmen, 
more than once ; and have dined at his table, and drunk the old hock of 
his late father George III. I have visited the falls of Niagara and Mont- 
morency, the great Reciprocating Fountain in Tennessee, the great Temple 
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of Elephants at Bombay. I have dined with a prince, as well as with a 
princess; and with a count, a baron, an ambassador, a minister (ordinary 
and extraordinary) and have travelled with one for some weeks. I have 
dined with a Chargé d’Affaires, and lived with consuls, etc. I have visited 
and conversed with ‘ Red Jacket,’ the great Indian warrior. I have visited 
and been visited by a bishop. . . . 


It is not surprising that this splendid person dazzled the 
simple Pitcairners. He convinced them that he had-behind him 
the might of the British Government, which would, at his request, 
send to his aid a ship of the line or a regiment of soldiers. More- 


over, he was virtuous. 


I am decidedly against the use of ardent spirits (malt liquor may do 
for those who like it), tobacco, etc. And as for wine, that only at dinner’; 
it even then ought to be good, if not the very best as the gourmet would 
have it, when speaking of Clos-Vougeaut and Romance; etc. (I:am not 
sleeping on a bed of roses now, but in an humble hut or cabin:) Afterall, 
what does the foregoing amount to? Vanity of vanities. ,I will merely 
add that I have had a year in the church of Christ, and that I am a life 
member in the Bible Society. 


Mr. Hill had been scandalised by what he considered the loose 
behaviour of the missionaries in the South Sea Islands,:and it 
may be doubted whether he would have been satisfied with the 
moral order of Pitcairn, even had Adams been still alive. His 
assault upon the life-work of Adams was all the more dangerous, 
in that he could launch it under the pretext of reform. His first 
act was to form the islanders into a temperance society. Such 
zeal not only won him the support of the godlier Pitcairners, but 
even imposed upon the credulity of an English sea captain who 
happened then to visit Pitcairn. Mr. Hill improved the occasion, 
collected all the arms which were on the island into his own 
house, and established a brand new Government of elders and 
privy councillors. He then built a prison, passed a Treasons Act, 
and brought the formidable machinery of the new law into action 
against ‘ the foreigners.’ The first offender to be tried was John 
Buffett, against whom the presiding judge (Lord Hill) pronounced 
sentence : 


It only remains with us to declare the sentence of the law, which is : 
And this Court doth accordingly adjudge, that you receive three dozen 
lashes with a cat upon the bare back and breech, together with a fine of 
three barrels of yams or potatoes, to be paid within one month, or in 
default thereof, an extra barrel will be required for contempt of Court. 
«« + Moreover, John Buffett, the sentence of the Court is that, whether 
with or without your family, you are to leave this island by the first vessel 
that may present herself ; for if you do not, punishment and imprisonment 
will be the consequence. 


The judge then descended from the bench, assumed the office and 
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weapon of executioner, and went heartily to work upon John 
Buffett’s back and breech. Despite his more than sixty years, 
Joshua was terribly powerful, and each tail of the cat which he 
expertly swung was the size of a man’s little finger. At last he 
tired, assumed once again the impartiality of the bench, and on 
behalf of the Pitcairn judiciary congratulated the executive on 
its devotion to the peace and tranquillity of the community. 
Then he reminded the prisoner that a balance of fourteen lashes 
was still owing to him. John Buffett listened, groaning, until at 
last he obtained leave to retire. He was carried home and put 
to bed, where he remained for two weeks. 

The turn of John Evans came next. He stood before the 
judge, bent before the executioner, and retired to bed for ten 
days. Mr. George Hunn Nobbs had already betaken himself 
thither in a not untimely indisposition.. Would this terrible 
sexagenarian respect Pitcairn’s most venerable back, most sacred 
breech ? Mr. Nobbs trembled to think of the painful affront 
which might be offered to authority in his person. Providentially, 
a merchantman put in for water and provisions before the cat 0’ 
nine tails had been lifted sacrilegiously against Pitcairn’s pastor. 
Buffett, Evans, and Nobbs all rose from their beds, slunk on 
board, and left Mr. Hill in full possession of their property and 
pre-eminence. 

Possession was but a small thing. Joshua Hill was not vulgar 
in his ambitions. He had found it necessary (and not unpleasant) 
to drive out the men ; but he planned nothing less than the over- 
throw of the Constitution. He laid his axe to the root of the tree, 
Every Sunday, with a loaded musket beneath his seat and a copy 
of the Riot Act ready to his hand, he thundered against the 
damnable errors of John Adams, and vehemently preached the 
truths of Wesleyanism. Historians of Pitcairn have acclaimed 
the constancy with which the Pitcairners clung to correct Anglican 
tenets and maintained the éthos of their State. Yet it may be 
conjectured whether, without adventitious succours, the founda- 
tions laid by John Adams would have withstood the furious 
blastings of Joshua Hill. And this doubt cannot but suggest a 
misgiving for the future of the world, if ever it should be organised 
according to the principles of Adams and the pattern of Pitcairn, 
This greater Arcadia of the future need not fear, but neither may 
it invoke, the intervention of an external power. What hope will 
there be if the foundations upon which the Golden Age has been 
reared are eroded, sapped, or blasted from within? What would 
have been left of the work of John Adams had not the outraged 
breeches of Evans and Buffett, the persecuted virtue of Nobbs, 
cried not only to Heaven, but to England, for vengeance ? 

It was the misfortune of Hill that he could not carry through 
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his experiment in ideal politics in an ideal world. An accident 
sent to Pitcairn His Majesty’s ship Acteon, commanded by Lord 
Edward Russell, with whose family Hill had claimed intimate 
relationship. Lord Edward wrote indignantly to England. An 
aristocratic Government could not endure that a ‘ most exemplary 
and Christian society ’ should receive erroneous impressions of the 
conduct to be expected from connexions of the English nobility. 
In 1838 the Admiralty despatched a warship to put an end to the 
usurpation of Hill. The fallen despot was carried off to Valparaiso, 
where he disappeared. None knew whence he had come, and none 
knew whither he went. 

Never again did the work of Pitcairn’s lawgiver have to face 
so fierce a proof. Mr. Nobbs returned, a chastened ruler, to a 
chastened island. The foundations of the State still stood firm ; 
it was only necessary to make a few repairs to the superstructure. 
Over the framework of the theocracy was plastered a constitu- 
tional fagade of the design which the generation of Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Hallam constantly and earnestly recommended 
to Italians, Belgians, Germans, Paraguayans, and Greeks. More- 
over, captains of Her Majesty’s Navy assumed for the future the 
obligation of acting as supervisory architects, with the right to 
authorise necessary additions, alterations, and repairs. Over a 
joyful Arcadia floated the Union Jack. 

The rapid extension of trade within the southern seas tres- 
passed upon the impressive remoteness of Pitcairn. The island 
became a centre of petty exchange: sinful American whalers put 
into it for yams or plantains, and departed better men. The 
island women discarded their mulberry-bark cloth for pretty 
Lancashire cottons. With an increase in population and in the 
complexities of life, the social order inaugurated by John Adams 
underwent inevitable modifications. There were laws developing . 
his great generalisations about property ; laws respecting land- 
marks ; laws dealing with the trespasses of dogs, fowls, and 
pigs ; laws systematising the rules of inheritance. There were 
new prohibitions in the interest of public morals: in particular, 
young lovers were forbidden to write their mutual protestations 
upon trees. Even theocracies are subject to the rule of growth, 
and Arcadias must adapt themselves to the times. Neverthe- 
less, the spirit of the community’s great lawgiver still held 
unchallenged sway. Visitors came to the land of John Adams as 
to a land of pilgrimage. ‘I experienced a feeling on approaching 
the island,’ wrote the devout son of an English admiral, ‘ such 
as filled my heart when visiting some spot held sacred as the 
scene of Biblical relation. . . .’ 

Each gallant officer who was privileged to make the pilgrimage 
paid tribute to the genius of John Adams, which still lived and 
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worked in the almost divine perfection of the little paradise 
which he had made. Although not given to the melting mood, 
protested the officers, they found a moisture gathering in their 
eyes when the time came for them to depart. There was scarcely 
one of them who did not carry away with him a lock of raven hair 
from the head of a favourite girl who had garlanded him with 
flowers, and there was scarcely a girl who did not expect, with 
every man-o’-war, a whole sheaf of letters from tender-hearted 
fighting-men. An admiral’s son, after spending four blissful days 
wandering round the island with the happy Pitcairn bevy, was 
not ashamed to confess that he quite broke down at the parting, 
and cried as much as they did as he kissed them all round. ‘The 
parting with the men was almost worse. To see big stout fellows 
crying, and hardly able to look up, was too much. All the 
officers were deeply affected ; and I saw some of the men nearest 
me, old sturdy seamen and big mariners, not only wipe away a 
tear, but regularly crying.’ Why should not these great-héarted 
fellows weep with their officers? ‘ For a man is but a man, 
whether he hoists his flag at the main-truck or his slacks on the 
main-deck.’ 

No community living beneath the British flag could sing 
‘ Rule Britannia ’ and ‘God Save the Queen’ with such enthu- 
siasm as the Pitcairners. They even ventured to approach their 
Sovereign with an address of loyalty and a gift—‘ a small chest 
of: drawes of our own manifacture from the Island wood: the 
native name of the dark wood is miro: the bottoms of the 
drawers is made of the breadfruit tree ; our means is very limited ; 
and our mechanical skill also; and we will esteem it a great 
favour if your Majesty will accept it ; as a token of our loyalty 
and respect to our gracious: Queen.’ The Queen was deeply 
. touched by their loyalty, and sent them in return a copy of her 
portrait. Benevolent friends in all parts of the Queen’s Empire 
vied with each other in heaping benefactions upon them. When, 
in 1856, it was positively announced that the family of John 
Adams had at last grown too large for its island home, all England 
was overcome with consternation. Prominent dignitaries of 
Church and State admonished the Government of its responsi- 
bility before God and humanity, and exhorted it to intervene 
decisivc!y, handsomely, on behalf of a community which was an 
inspiration to the human race. The Government intervened 
magnificently. New South Wales had ceased to receive England's 
malefactors, and the wide acres of Norfolk Island (on to which 
New South Wales had poured the offscourings of the dregs which 
she received) were set aside for the marvellously increased 
progeny of the mutineers. The beautiful island had been known 
as the Ocean Hell ; ‘ but I doubt not,’ declared Bishop Selwyn,’ 
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that eventually the presence of the Pitcairn people will render it 
what Nature intended it to be—an Earthly Paradise.’ 

Alas! Utopias will not always bear transplanting. Too much 
was given to the Pitcairners, and too much expected of them : 
the attentions of bishops, admirals, and governors vulgarised and 
divided them as surely as a deluge of Anglo-Saxon tourists will 
ruin the ancient harmonies of a peasant village. Progressive Pit- 
cairners thought it ‘a great advantage for us to be so near the 
colonies, where we can so easily get what we want’: defiant 
minorities braved episcopal censure and fled from Norfolk Island 
back to their old homeland. And there they succumbed to the 
wiles of Seventh Day Adventist missionaries. It would have 
needed another lawgiver, a second John Adams, to restore them 
to their uncorrupted polity ; but, as Machiavelli says, it is very 
easy for such a lawgiver not to arise. 


W. K. Hancock 
(Professor of History, Adelaide University). 


Note.—The Pitcairn Island Register Book has been edited by 
Sir Charles Lucas (S.P.C.K., 1929). It contains an appendix with 
a bibliography of all the books on Pitcairn. The most valuable 


ones are those by Brodie, Lady Belcher, Sir George Barrow, 
Murray, Mrs. C. A. Young, and McFarland. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROWING 


Boating is a sport which has long been popular with the youth of the 
day and which grows in favour the more it is practised and the better it 
is understood. Not only is it followed as a relaxation and an amusement, 
but it may almost be said to have become a part of the physical discipline 
which is now on all hands admitted to be not incompatible with, but 
positively conducive to that mental and moral training in view of the 
more serious business of life which forms our natural education. 


WitH these words did Mr. E. D, Brickwood, a London Rowing 
Club oarsman of the ’fifties and ’sixties, open his book on Boat- 
Racing in 1876, a work of sufficient permanence to be still found 
in the changing-room of the Oxford University Boat Club. There 
are few undergraduate oarsmen who would not smile if this 
passage were read aloud to them to-day, and yet there is nothing 
in the subject-matter with which they could sincerely disagree. 


It may be that we are less frank than were our grandfathers, for 
it is certain that we are not less analytical where our recreations 
are concerned ; but, whatever the reason, a book on rowing, or 
for that matter on any other sport, opening in such a manner 
would be unlikely to attract serious attention in this country 
were it published to-day. It is possible, though not probable, 
that Mr. Brickwood was exceptional in his generation, and merely 
sought by the weighty sentiment of his opening phrases to balance, 
and perhaps excuse, a last chapter, more essentially alien to the 
present generation, dealing with the rules of betting in relation to 
Boat Racing, in much the same fashion as those writing on the 
subject of horse racing are wont to stress the importance of the 
bloodstock breeding industry in the economic life of the nation. 
The betting side of amateur rowing has long since virtually 
disappeared. Crews have not rowed against each other for stakes 
for upwards of half a century. Before the University Boat 
Race odds on the race are quoted on the Stock Exchange, but of 
recent years it has become increasingly difficult to isolate the 
principals in these patriotic wagers, and even the total of shilling 
bets between members of the general public, estimated at various 
huge but probably quite incorrect sums, can scarcely have been 
increased since the war in view of the fact that one side has won 
eleven out of twelve contests. And yet the early growth of the 
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sport in this country was very closely bound up with the betting. 
The enormous crowd, for those days, of 20,000 who made the 
journey to Henley-on-Thames in 1829 to see the first University 
Boat Race was, according to contemporary records, swelled by 
a paragraph appearing in the Sporting Magazine of June 1829: 
‘ There are several matches on the stocks. That which engrosses 
most attention and has given rise to a great deal of betting is for 
500/. a side, the antagonists being eight Cantabs v. eight Oxonians.’ 
This paragraph was, in fact, quite erroneous; no money was 
staked by the crews, as Charles Merivale, who was afterwards 
Dean of Ely, and who was the moving spirit in arranging the 
contest, assured his mother; but that there was nothing 
inherently improbable in it is proved by the famous match of 
June 1831 between the London gentlemen, since identified as the 
Leander Club, and the amateurs of Oxford for 200]. One of the 
amateurs who rowed in this race was Pelham, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, who had taken part in the first Boat Race. The 
decline of the custom of crews rowing for stakes was doubtless 
hastened by the establishment of Henley Regatta in 1839, 
followed in 1843 by the Thames Regatta, which, however, only 
had a life of five years. Indeed, it was in the early ‘forties that 
the old attitude of the ‘ bloods’ of the time towards rowing 
obviously underwent a complete change. Till that time they 
had been content to play second fiddle to the watermen, to 
whom boat racing was a serious training for their profession, as 
well as an ancillary means of livelihood when backers were 
available. It was Thomas Selby Egan, the Cambridge cox of 
1839, who discovered that the amateurs had nothing to learn 
from the professionals. It was he who through the ’forties 
fought the battle against professional coaches and professional 
steerers, and such became the pride of the amateur oarsman in 
his sport, which to this day has remained the only one in which 
the amateur reigns supreme, that stakes ceased to be needed 
to stimulate the interest of the competitors, and the definition of 
an amateur drawn up in 1879, of which Mr. Brickwood himself 
was one of the authors, prohibits an amateur from rowing for 
a stake. 

With the ascendancy of the amateur rowing as a sport began 
to have an interest wider than the purely intrinsic, for, as Mr. 
Brickwood suggests, it has played no small part in the education 
of the upper middle classes during the last three-quarters of a 
century. It is not given to every young man, even when gifted 
with physical strength, to excel at ball games, but with reason- 
able physique he can become a fairly successful oarsman, pro- 
viding he is willing to persevere and is not frightened of physical 
discomfort and exhaustion. Hence the large proportion of under- 
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graduates to be seen at Oxford and Cambridge during the cold 
winter afternoons propelling in laborious and ungainly manner 
those heavy clinker-built eights in which it is customary for them 
to serve their apprenticeship to the oar. There is little that is 
graceful in elementary oarsmanship, there is still less that is com- 
fortable, unless it be in the fact that rowing is the only vigorous 
sport which is prosecuted sitting down, but it may well be that 
for these very reasons the British people retained their supremacy 
in rowing for so long. None but a phlegmatic race could endure 
the tedium of learning how to row in the style in which the 
amateur established his supremacy, or maintain that physical 
control which is necessary to enable a crew to get the best out of 
a boat in the heat of a race. Since the war the United States of 
America, where rowing is far more widely practised than in this 
country, have, with that patience and pertinacity which have 
distinguished their representatives in all branches of sport, pro« 
duced crews equal if not superior to the best of English crews in 
the past, but until 1914 the prestige of English oarsmanship had 
remained virtually unimpaired. It is true that in 1906, 1907, 
and 1909 a series of remarkably well-drilled crews from Ghent 
succeeded in winning the Grand Challenge Cup, but the period 
from 190t until the appearance of the Veteran Leander Olympic 
crew in 1908 was one of degeneration in English rowing. The 
Latin temperament does not appear on the whole as well suited 
to rowing as to other sports—the Belgians are sufficiently mixed 
in origin to share the phlegm of the English—while the almost 
military discipline of pre-war German crews, on the other hand, 
proved too rigid to permit them to withstand an unexpected 
challenge in the last part of a boat race when they were utterly 
exhausted. Our most serious rivals in the days before the war, 
therefore, were our own Dominions of Australia and Canada, and 
Australian rowing at least had its root in the Mother Country. 

Up till 1872 all rowing was done on fixed seats, but in that 
year the London Rowing Club introduced the sliding seat from 
America. This necessitated considerable modification of the 
amateur style, of which Dr. Warre had been the chief teacher 
during the previous decade. The focus of rowing, indeed, was 
diverted from Eton to the Tideway, until in the early ‘eighties 
the new technique was perfected and adopted first at Cambridge 
and subsequently at. Oxford, where the doubts at first expressed 
by Dr. Warre as to the wisdom of varying the style associated 
with his name prevailed for some years. 

Since that time there have been few, if any, changes of import- 
ance in English rowing until the last five years. The adjustment 
of technique completed, Dr. Warre continued to influence by his 
Grammar of Rowing, either directly or through those coaches 
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whom he himself had coached, two whole generations of oarsmen. 
In so long a time it was possible for rowing to become institu- 
tionalised to a degree uncommon in other sports. In clauses 4 
and 5 of the amateur definition, which are based on the definition 
of 1879 excluding anybody ‘ who has ever been employed : .. 
in manual labour for money or wages,’ or ‘ who is or has been by 
trade or employment for wages a mechanic, artisan, or labourer, 

or engaged in any menial duty,’ we see plainly the influence of a 
scholarly squirearchy which is something of an anachronism 
to-day. So much so, indeed, that an American coach writing of 
English rowing after the war says: ‘In England rowing is a 
gentleman’s game, and the blooded crews are not allowed to com- 
pete against artisans, labourers, mechanics, etc.’; and, like a 
good democrat, adds as an explanation ‘that such classes by 
making a business of muscular toil have an advantage of 
muscular development over gentleman amateurs, whose more 
sedentary vocations give them less opportunity for developing 
muscle.’ 

The gentlemen amateurs who freed themselves from pro- 
fessiona] watermen in the ’forties, and have since prided them- 
selves on their superior skill, are scarcely likely to fear that the 
mere muscular mechanic will humble their pride, and as yet the 
National Amateur Rowing Association, which has had to be 
formed to classify the genuine artisan amateur, has not produced 
any crews of any pretensions to first-class pace. Whether it 
will do so the future alone can tell, but it is worthy of remark 
that neither the Trent nor the Severn, nor the other smaller rivers, 
has ever produced eights fit to compete with the University or 
metropolitan clubs since the Royal Chester Boat Club won the 
Grand Challenge Club in 1856. 

Even the Tyne, for'so long the home of professional scullers of 
the first rank and of Mat Taylor, the boat builder, who when the 
Oxford crew won in his boat in 1857 oracularly declared ‘ Cam- 
bridge would have won too if they had used my boat,’ has never 
produced a really first-class amateur crew. 

No other sport, excepting perhaps cricket, has remained so 
static in the level of achievement as rowing. Exceptional heroes 
there have been in the past. Brooks jumped 6 feet 2} inches in 
1876, but the standard of athletics has improved enormously in 
the last forty years. The time for the 120 yards hurdles averages 
Io per cent. better now than then. Golf and lawn tennis are 
more recent developments. Bobby Jones may have had his 
equals when Braid, Taylor and Vardon were in their prime, but 
the standard of the game has enormously improved ; and which 
lawn tennis players of the early years of this century, with the 
possible exception of the Doherty brothers, would to-day rank 
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in the last eight at Wimbledon? Even in the sister sport of 
sculling the standard of achievement has improved surprisingly. 

It is now regarded as practically impossible for a man who is 
handicapped by rowing in the same regatta to win the Diamond 
Sculls, and to attempt to do so after a few days’ training on 
Midland waters, as Lowndes did in 1880 to 1882, would be looked 
upon as waste of time. And yet the record time for eights over 
the Henley course established in 1891 has never been bettered, 
nor do the times recorded by the University crews on the tideway 
show substantial improvement on those of the ‘eighties and 
*nineties after due allowance has been made for acceleration of the 
flood by the extension of embankments. 

There is a temptation to draw from this the conclusion that 
the lack of progress in the art of rowing is really retrogression, 
inasmuch as the constantly improving achievements recorded in 
other sports are due in part only to the modern scientific study 
of movement, and in part to the improving physique of the 
participants. Support to this view is lent by the fact that crews 
to-day are very much heavier than those of forty years ago. 
Sir Theodore Cooke pointed out that the men who rowed for the 
Universities during the decade 1890 to 1900 were half a stone 
heavier than those who rowed between 1860 and 1870, and drew 
a parallel between this and Admiral Rous’s statement that the 
English thoroughbred averaged half an inch taller every twenty- 
five years. But the increase of the average weight of oarsmen 
between the ‘nineties and the present decade is relatively negligible, 
and the conclusions of Sir Theodore Cooke are probably incorrect 
as regards the men available, even if not as regards those chosen. 

Before the advent of the sliding seat the rate of striking in a 
rowing race was some five strokes a minute faster than afterwards, 
and in the days of the professional style it was higher still. In the 
late ‘fifties a Yale crew, rowing, it is true, with 10 feet ro inch 
oars, won a race by rowing 46 at the start, raising the stroke to 
50 to pass Harvard, and finishing at 60 strokes a minute ; and 
it is probable that such feats were not unparalleled in this country. 
Then it was far more necessary than now, when sliding seats are 
used, that the wind of the competitors should be beyond reproach. 
In 1864 the Spartan discipline established by G. Morrison resulted 
in a crew of men averaging over 6 feet in height coming to the 
post weighing 11} stone per man. Such training, for which 
rowing has indeed become notorious, originated in the time- 
honoured observances of the prize ring, where it was laid down 
that ‘ if the person trained after the second week exhibits signs 
of irritability, he must be bled and purged well and take a dose 
of a powerful cathartic. Vomiting may be used when the stomach 
is foul to get rid of the crudities not cleared by purging. This 
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tadical cleansing is absolutely indispensable to bring the organs 
of digestion to a healthy state of action.’ 

Though rowing men may never have resorted to bleeding on 
those occasions when to-day they would call for half a bottle of 
champagne, certainly they did follow a most rigorous diet. In 
the ‘sixties Mr. Maclaren recalls having seen men swallowing 
their almost raw steaks ‘ with as much repugnance as if they were 
taking physic, never sticking their teeth into it, but bolting it in 
pieces.’ The Oxford system of training permitted meat and stale 
bread crust at breakfast and the same for lunch and supper, with 
perhaps a jelly or watercress at the last meal. 

Fluid was strictly limited to two pints of beer, but vegetables, 
butter and, as far as can be gathered, everything else were strictly 
prohibited. Small wonder that the rowing man was a victim to 
boils. Such a system died hard, and persisted long after the need, 
if ever there was need for it, had gone. Even up to recent times 
the foolish limitation of fluid has been advocated. Just after the 
war matters for a time were allowed to drift too far the other way, 
and some rowing men were allowed to drink and eat so much 
that they could scarcely refrain from stertorous slumber between 
their practices. Finally, a freshman rowing in the University 
race was so ill-trained that he could not last the course, and since 
then more care has been exercised. 

It is rather to the alteration in the condition of the men rowing 
than to any increase of frame or physical strength that the greater 
weight of modern crews must be attributed ; indeed, it is possible 
that many large men, who are considered too slow to row in 
first-class crews to-day, might be reconsidered did they first 
undergo the same rigorous training of olden days. The static 
condition of the sport, thus cleared of the charge of retrogression, 
can only be explained by the fact that our grandfathers, moved 
by the aspirations described by Mr. Brickwood, devoted to rowing 
an enthusiasm which was not then fashionable amongst the 
followers of other sports, and early achieved in it a standard of 
excellence which it has been left to the systematic American to 
emulate in other directions fifty years later. 

The English crews of the eighties and ‘nineties may not have 
been quite so fast as the best of American crews in the past 
decade, but they have never been surpassed in this country, and 
are not outclassed, even to-day, in America. Indeed, the fear 
amongst most old oarsmen has been lest the standard of those 
days should not be maintained. There was a degeneration after 
1900, as has been remarked, and it was not until the veterans 
up to forty-two years of age had been called out of retirement to 
defeat the Belgians in the Olympic Games of 1908 that. the 
principles of what has come to be known as orthodox English 
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rowing were relearnt and displayed by the crews of Oxford 
University, Magdalen College, and Leander. Once more the style 
became abused, and in 1914 the unprecedented occurrence of two 
American crews, a German crew, and a Canadian crew fighting 
out the semi-finals of the Grand Challenge Cup was witnessed 
at Henley Regatta. 

Since the war the attempts to revive the true orthodox style 
have proved short-lived, probably owing to the fact that most of 
those who knew it well have been too long out of a’boat to prove 
entirely in sympathy with the crews they coach. 

It is not unnatural that the focus of public interest in rowing 
’ in this country has centred in the University Boat Race, and the 
Universities have, with justification, arrogated to themselves the 
premier position in the sport. Except during the ten years 
following the introduction of the sliding seat, University eight- 
oared rowing has been supreme, judged by the crews which the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and Leander Club, whose members 
are almost exclusively drawn from the Universities, have sent to 
Henley Regatta. But of recent years there has been a distinct 
challenge to University rowing from the metropolitan clubs, and 
with the establishment of the ‘Head of the River’ race it is 
possible that public interest in rowing will no longer be mono- 
polised by the Universities and the sport will be permanently 
established on a different and wider basis. 

While Oxford have twice had longer winning sequences than 
the present series of Cambridge victories, such inequality of com- 
petition must, if it persists long enough, impair the standard of 
winning as well as losing crews. In 1928 the Head of the River 
race for the first time was rowed on the afternoon of the Boat 
Race, and three of the competing crews returned a faster time 
than the winning Cambridge crew. Forgetting that the south- 
westerly wind prevailing that day made conditions on the ebb 
anything up to a minute faster than those on the flood, certain 
metropolitan rowing supporters claimed that all these crews were 
faster than the Universities. Had they limited their claim to 
Oxford it would not have been far from the truth ; and as things 
are going it is only a matter of time before metropolitan crews do 
definitely prove their superiority, even if they are not perfectly 
trained at this time of year. A University Rugby football team 
is not ashamed to be beaten by a good club team the members of 
which make up for their lack of leisure by their greater experience 
and the strength of absolute maturity. Nor should the University 
crews be ashamed to be proved definitely inferior to a good 
metropolitan crew from time to time, even if the difference in 
opportunity of training is more marked than with Rugby football 
teams. It is, however, open to doubt whether the University 
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crews have not something with which to reproach themselves in 
the average standard of skill which they attain considering the 
seriousness and length of their training and the individual 
excellence of the men available. It is possible that there has 
long been justification for such doubt, but it is only recently 
that it has been provoked by the improved standard of metro- 
politan rowing. 

It has long been remarked that college crews have rarely been 
successful in summer eights or May races when overweighted with 
‘Blues.’ Three is the maximum that can be carried with 
comfort ; with five they are almost doomed, and the heavier and 
stronger the ‘ Blue’ the more he is likely to prove an efficient 
anchor rather than an efficient propeller of the boat. For some 
time ‘ staleness ’ was blamed for such a state of affairs, but this 
theory will scarcely bear close examination. 

Stateliness is a more plausible explanation, and the fact that 
such men justify themselves again at Henley after an unbroken 
association with sprightlier if lesser oarsmen proves that it is 
often unfair to blame staleness, a condition which the old-time 
ptizefighter would have called ‘ irritability ’ and cured by bleed- 
ing and purging, but which is the stock excuse for the failures 
of the modern athlete. 

There is rather a suspicion that these stately University 
crews with their ‘ stride’ are often not as fast as they look, and 
that, even after making allowances for the stiffness of muscles 
in the winter months, some first-class college crews would lead 
them by so much at Hammersmith as to afford to paddle over 
the rest of the Championship course with the stately crew behind 
losing its stride and rhythm in a vain attempt to recover too 
much lost ground. 

The principles on which the University training is based are 
that in the first week the main features of the composition of the 
crew should be settled ; the next four weeks on home waters the 
men should get fit by slow pieces of rowing without becoming 
overtrained ; the last week at home and the time spent on the 
Upper Thames they are supposed to devote to the finer points 
of rowing free from anxiety about their places. On the tideway 
they are expected to accustom themselves to the lively water 
and the course of the race and to bring the stroke to racing pitch. 

The causes of the failure of Oxford crews since the war are to a 
great extent fortuitous. In no other sport is individual excellence 
so dependent upon practice in good company, and it so happens 
that except in 1921, when an unusual opportunity was lost, there 
have not been in any Oxford crew two absolutely first-class 
heavyweights. Two such men can found a tradition of rowing. 
One alone is always inclined to take too much upon his own 
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shoulders. Again, Oxford coaches have not been fortunate in 
finding strokes. The stroke of a crew exercises a greater influence 
on its success than the captain of any team, and a stroke with one 
race to his credit at Putney has half won the next. It is probable 
that many potential strokes are never brought to light. The 
stroke of the excellent London crews of 1929 and 1930 was 
almost unknown at Oxford, and Oxford presidents in the future 
would be well advised to scan the bows as well as the sterns of 
college crews, not for good oarsmanship nor physique, but for 
that almost musical sense of rhythm which marks a stroke. 

Another general influence favouring the athletic supremacy 
of Cambridge has been her relatively greater numerical superiority 
since the war, amounting as it does to 30 per cent.; but a par- 
ticular and more important factor of the same nature was the 
temporary diversion of good athletic material to Cambridge 
through the earlier abolition of compulsory Greek for Little-go 
there. Even though Oxford did not long remain a home for this 
particular lost cause, the influence of the good company of oars- 
men which became established at Cambridge while she was, has 
persisted till to-day. Nor does the immature mentality of the 
outstanding schoolboy athlete make him prone to redress the 
balance. With questionable judgment he is ever more confident 
of securing inclusion in the stronger side than of his ability to 
re-establish the weaker. 

All these causes, except that of numbers, which can only be 
effective on balance, will pass away. Indeed, for the last two 
years there have been signs that the Cambridge tradition of 
rowing from 1920-30 has almost spent itself ; but to some extent 
the long list of Oxford failures must also be attributed to the 
training system not working out quite as intended, and this must 
be rectified if Oxford is to take advantage of the fact. In the 
first place, such is the keenness of those likely to be included in 
the crew that the retention of their place is uppermost in their 
minds for six weeks until the crew is settled, and, if the regrettable 
precedent of changes right up to the eve of the race becomes 
established, it may remain so longer still. Consequently many 
men row with a lack of confidence and a desire to impress the 
coaches with their keenness and strength, than which nothing 
hampers the uniformity of a crew more. Secondly, the continual 
paddling at a slow rate, with each man striving as if each stroke 
were his last, tends to make a crew so ponderous in the middle 
stages of practice that it can never recapture that liveliness 
essential to first-class pace. The men become muscle bound and 
slow, while their respiration is not trained for the high rate of 
stroke without which no crew can go really fast. Finally, they are 
so unaccustomed to rowing a four-mile course that they approach 
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it too apprehensively to do themselves justice. In America 
crews often row through a season without change and compete 
in several first-class races without breaking training. In 
Australia some crews, training for the inter-State races, have 
rowed the three-mile course daily, so that they are at racing pitch 
weeks before the race. Last year the London Rowing Club 
crew for many months rowed the Boat Race course weekly on 
the ebb, and even if the University crews do row harder the two 
or three times they complete it, they still have to learn to treat 
it with familiarity as many metropolitan crews do to-day. 

The moving force in the renaissance of metropolitan rowing, 
and, what is more important, in the consequent democratisation 
of rowing, is Mr. Stephen Fairbairn, an Australian, who rowed for 
Cambridge in 1882 and 1883 and again in 1886 and 1887, and, so 
it has been stated, was in his time a very correct orthodox 
oarsman, an accusation which he would deny most vigorously. 
From the time of his return to England in 1905 he has coached 
Jesus crews continuously with astonishing success, and since the 
war he has also devoted much time to popularising rowing 
through the Thames and London Rowing Clubs. 

It would be tedious to describe at length the points at which 
Mr. Fairbairn’s method of teaching rowing conflicts with that of 
the orthodox school. Dr. Warre and his successors desired to 
make of the racing boat a high-compression machine, whereas 
Mr. Fairbairn favours a low-compression machine. Until this 
year it had always been maintained that Mr. Fairbairn’s 
methods could produce all but absolutely first-class crews. The 
performance of the London Rowing Club crew which won the 
Grand Challenge Cup and subsequently the Empire Games Race 
at Hamilton has effectively disposed of this contention. Sup- 
porters of orthodoxy must find refuge in the belief that they had 
eventually become a high-compression crew in a different way, 
for it is plain that no materially faster crews have rowed at 
Henley. Indeed, the differences between Mr. Fairbairn and the 
followers of Dr. Warre are differences of method rather than 


differences of aim. The ideal oarsman of any school is the ideal 
oarsman of all. 


But if the methods of Mr. Fairbairn do not produce absolutely 
first-class crews as frequently as those of the orthodox coaches, 
they produce fast second-class crews of poor material more fre- 
quently. If the Universities still are willing to aim at the 
highest, it is best that they, and therefore the colleges and 
schools their nurseries, should not change their methods of 
coaching. In the case of Oxford, however, heroic measures will 
soon be needed, and a revolution in the method of training 
might be attempted with advantage, as it was when F. Menzies 
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in 1842 and G, Morrison in 1861 inaugurated previous series of 
victories. Experience could be gained with such a spare crew 
as Oxford brought to Putney this year. 

It would be interesting to train it at first in the manner of 
a college crew, to settle its order definitely the first week and 
at the end of a month have it rowing 40 and 36 over the home 
course. It would be given long uninterrupted periods of light 
paddling, in the manner of Mr. Fairbairn’s and American crews, 
in place of the short periods of hard paddling now favoured, 
and on leaving home waters would be made to row four-mile 
stretches frequently at three-quarter pressure. Such a system 
might not prove satisfactory as a whole, but it would be strange 
if in some respects it did not prove superior to the present one. 

The disciplinary side of rowing referred to by Mr. Brickwood 
may be well enough at the Universities, where the undergraduates 
have leisure, but to learn rowing in the orthodox style after a 
hard day’s work in an office is an intolerable burden to all but 
the stoutest-hearted city clerk or young professional man, and 
the hours spent in forcing their bodies into what to all but 
unusually supple men are unnatural attitudes on fixed seats do 
not commend themselves to young men whose notions of comfort 
have advanced at least as rapidly as their desire for outdoor 
exercise, It is this which hindered rowing from becoming really 
popular except amongst a leisured class which becomes narrower 
every year. Whatever its demerits, Mr. Fairbairn’s method of 
teaching provides ‘ rowing without tears,’ and the two brief books 
he has published on the subject are so distinguished from their 
kind by a racy humour as to encourage the pupil still further. 
The bank clerks, insurance clerks, and sedentary workers who 
may now be seen in scores of eights rowing the long dreaded 
championship course in the Head of the River tace have Mr. 
Fairbairn to thank for teaching them to row in comfort first and 
to attain speed afterwards. Such speed as the best of them 
attain may force the University oarsmen to recapture the true 
orthodox style, to try, if they so wish, to assert again for England 
that supremacy which for the moment has passed to America ; 
but it will be a still better thing if an easier method of apprentice- 
ship induces a larger proportion of our city workers to indulge in 
the most healthy and the most unselfish of pastimes, and one 
which is so peculiarly suited to the national temperament. 


SEBASTIAN EARL. 
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FAKED PHENOMENA AT: SEANCES 


THE article containing an account of a sitting with the medium 
Mrs. Garrett and the return through her of a spirit purporting to 
be that of the late Sir A. Conan Doyle, which appeared recently 
in a contemporary magazine, has, no doubt, taxed the credulity 
of many people besides myself. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt but that many people who read the article in question will 
be convinced that Sir A. Conan Doyle did actually speak through 
Mrs. Garrett, while Mrs. Garrett was in a trance. It is, I have 
noticed, the custom of spirits, when speaking through mediums, 
to use terms and expressions that they were not in the habit of 
using when in possession of their own bodies, and therefore the 
free and easy, not to say familiar, tone adopted by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle in his conversation, through the medium, with Mr. Harry 
Price, the organiser of the sitting and the author of the article 
containing an account of it, did not surprise me greatly. In reply 
to a question put to him by Mr. Price, Sir A. Conan Doyle states 
that he is living, in bodily form, in a world considerably like the 
world he has just left and that he is occupied in doing many 
of the things he used to do before he ‘ passed over.’ This testi- 
mony relating to the world of spirits is like and yet different from 
that of the majority of spirits at séances, who, by their state- 
ments, lead us to suppose that the world in which they now carry 
“a is overrun by would-be wits and braggarts, chiefly concerned 

in consuming cocktails and brandies to an even greater degree 
than the world from which they have departed. 

It also appears, according to the majority of revenants, that 
drink can be obtained in their domain at any hour of the day and 
night, and this being so, I would remark in all seriousness that 
those of us who are none too soberly inclined, and therefore, per- 
haps, none too evenly balanced, should refrain from attending 
séances lest they should be tempted to enter this delectable land (of 
spirits !) without a passport. Should my seriousness be doubted, 
let me affirm that I speak advisedly, knowing that certain suicides 
have been attributed, and in my opinion rightly, to the allure- 
ments of the ‘ other side,’ as set forth at Spiritualistic meetings. 

However, for the normal person attending such séances, pro- 
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vided he retains his normality, there is the interesting spectacle 
of a credulity which is almost inconceivable and which would be 
amusing but for the disasters which, as I have just stated, may, 
and sometimes do, result from it. Most of us are, perhaps, prone 
to believe anything we want to believe, but unfortunately the 
credulity in some of us is of such an illimitable nature that it 
cannot be overstepped. Hence, fraudulent mediums, who are 
aware of this illimitable credulity on the part of some, at least, of 
their clients, go on from one puerile and sometimes pernicious 
deception to another, and snap their fingers in the face of 
exposure. 

Turning to the history of modern Spiritualism, we see that it 
began in fraud. It was born thus, in 1848, in the house of John 
D. Fox in Hydesville, New York State. The phenomena were 
physical—rappings and tappings in the room occupied by Mar- 
garet and Kate Fox, aged, respectively, eight and six and a half 
years. The rappings, for which the two children declared they 
were in no way responsible, answered questions in accordance 
with a code. Professing to be much puzzled by the whole thing, 
the Fox parents informed their neighbours of it, and they, by 
informing others, so spread the news that, in a very short space 
of time, thousands of people got to know of the knockings, and 
many flocked to hear them. They were never heard save in the 
presence of Margaret and Kate Fox, a fact which in itself ought 
to have roused suspicion, and they were most often heard when 
the two children were in bed. 

It is a popular belief, probably as old as humanity itself, that 
hauntings are nearly always due to some deed of violence, usually 
either murder or suicide, and so what was more natural than that 
one of the children should inquire of the supposed spirit if a 
murder had at any time been committed in the house. The reply 
was an emphatic ‘ Yes.’ An equally emphatic ‘ Yes’ also being 
accorded to the question, was the murder committed by a former 
tenant of the house. The credulous listeners instantly declared 
the murderer to be a former tenant of the house named Bell; and 
Bell, accordingly, was boycotted and subjected to every sort of 
ill-treatment, until by a stroke of luck he succeeded in establishing 
his innocence. Had he failed to establish it, he would probably 
have been arrested and executed. 

Thirty years later Kate Fox published a confession in which 
she declared the rappings heard in the presence of herself and her 
sister were no spirit rappings at all, but rappings they themselves 
produced by trickery. They had, she said, planned this trick, in 
the first place, merely to frighten their parents and to create a 
sensation; but afterwards, upon seeing that they could make 
money by it, they had practised it for gain. 
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The methods they employed as children, such as, for instance, 
fixing an apple to a piece of string, and by means of the string 
bumping the apple on the floor (this trick they performed most 
successfully when they were in bed), were very crude, but not too 
crude to deceive their parents and thousands of other people. 
Later on, however, Kate made a discovery ; she found that by a 
certain use of the muscles attached to the tendons of her foot 
she could make her toe joints produce sounds just like rappings, 
and that by a similar use of the muscles controlling her hand she 
could make the muscles and joints of her fingers do likewise. All 
other methods of producing rappings were now, of course, dis- 
carded, and Kate, by means of this new method, henceforth con- 
tinued her imposture, practically free from the fear of detection. 

Being challenged, after her confession, to give a public 
demonstration of the method she had latterly employed to produce 
‘spirit’ knocks, Kate, at the Academy of Music in New York 
in 1888, before a large audience, bared her feet and produced 
the rappings with her toe joints. Yet, despite this demonstration 
confirming Kate’s confession of imposture, there were people 
who persisted in declaring that Kate and her sister were genuine 
mediums. 

These people, the people who still believed that the rappings 
at Hydesville emanated from the spirit world, then became known 
as Spiritualists, and ever since it has been chiefly by means of 
rappings that Spiritualists have professed to communicate with 
the spirit world. 

Referring now to my own experience. Again and again I 
have attended séances conducted by some well-known medium, 
but never once have the rappings I have heard, on these occasions, 
seemed in the least degree unearthly. The ordinary séance, 
which consists of a number of people seated round a table, with 
their hands resting lightly on it, the little fingers joining so as to 
form an unbroken circle, is, as a rule, held in the dark, and in 
the dark much may be done. For instance, the medium might 
deftly and unnoticed withdraw one of her hands from the table 
(keeping the circle intact with her other hand), and with the hand 
thus freed produce raps in a variety of ways. Or, with even 
greater ease and less risk of being found out, she could produce 
the required raps with her feet, knowing that some, at least, of 
her sitters, in their eagerness to get results, will declare any slight 
and scarcely audible sound to be a distinct rap. 

Some years ago I investigated a case of alleged haunting in a 
vicarage near Shepherd’s Bush. The vicar informed me that 
nothing was seen there, but that rappings were heard in one of 
the rooms, whenever a certain lady was present. ‘She is a 
medium,’ he said. At my request he invited the lady to tea one 
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afternoon, and when we were all seated round the table, and he 
had said a few preliminary prayers, the rappings began. The 
vicar and all present, save myself, called them rappings, but they 
really were tappings, very gentle tappings coming from the 
direction of the medium, who sat facing me. 

After various questions had been asked by the medium and 
very obligingly answered by the spirit, I asked why the tappings 
always came from the same direction, why they did not come 
sometimes from my side of the table, and the reply, through 
the tappings, was ‘I cannot move. I have to stand in one 


After this I thought I would add a few tappings of my own, 
and did so, whereupon several of the sitters exclaimed, ‘ It ison 
your side of the table now.’ The medium said nothing. What 
could she say! She knew, of course, that I was tapping, but she 
could not say so without giving herself away ; she continued for 
a time to ask questions, but the replies now were of such a nature 
that she soon excused herself and went. 

The sitting, however, did not break up, and as the tappings, 
thanks to me, went on uninterruptedly, the sitters were fully 
convinced that the alleged spirit was still standing by me and that 
the mantle of mediumship had, for the time being at least, fallen 
on my shoulders. 

Having noticed that, during the whole proceedings, a dog 
had been lying on the floor sleeping soundly, I remarked to the 
vicar, ‘ Does your dog always keep quiet like that whilst a séance 
is going on?’; and he replied, ‘Yes. Why?’ ‘ Because,’ I 
explained, ‘a dog in the presence of psychic phenomena, in a 
genuinely haunted house, invariably shows signs of uneasiness 
and sometimes fear. I regard dogs and horses as infallible psychic 
barometers.’ 

‘ But this spirit is not evil; it is merely troubled,’ was the 
response. 

‘ The angel that stopped Balaam’s ass was not evil, and yet, 
I said, ‘ the ass was frightened.’ 

I then told him, as tactfully as I could, what I thought of 
the sitting we had just concluded, and, in order to convey my 
meaning the more delicately, described certain phenomena pro- 
. duced at séances at which I had been present with my friend 
Mr. William Marriott, the well-known psychic expert and 
magician. On these occasions, I said, addressing myself to those 
who had just ‘ sat’ with me, really wonderful psychic phenomena 
apparently occurred which were entirely due to Mr. Marriott's 
_ professional skill. But on this point I could not convince my 

hearers, who declared that the phenomena I had described to 
them must have been genuine spirit manifestations, and that 
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Mr. Marriott must be a medium no matter what I, or he, might 
affirm to the contrary. 

In order to test human credulity once more, some years ago I 
gave an entertainment in a studio, said to be haunted, in Chelsea. 
Although only about fifty persons had been invited to this enter- 
tainment, over a hundred came, and the studio, in consequence, 
was uncomfortably crowded. Amongst those who were invited 
and came were Mr. Marriott, of whom mention has already been 
made, the late Nathan Dean (Mr. Marriott’s occasional colla- 
borator and art editor of Messrs. Pearsons), one or two other well- 
known magicians and several mediums; but, in consequence of 
the room being densely packed and many of the uninvited guests, 
in anything but a serious mood, conditions did not appear to be 
very favourable to psychic manifestations. All the same, it was 
not long before one of the mediums, rising from her seat, announced 
that she saw many spirits in the room, who were friends, they told 
her, of certain of those present. As, however, é¢very one of these 
spirits bore some such ordinary name as Tom, Mary, Daisy or 
Dick, and was described by the medium loosely and elastically as, 
for instance, ‘ not particularly tall but not very short,’ and ‘ not 
very fat yet not noticeably thin,’ anyone might have claimed 
acquaintanceship with every one of them, and needless to say in 
hot one case was an identity logically established. Nor was the 
psychometrist who gave an exhibition of her powers and worked 
on much the same lines as the medium any more successful. 
William Marriott then contributed his share to the entertainment. 
After pacing up and down the floor for some minutes, blowing on 
an Indian pipe, he asked a lady to give him a hair from her head. 
She wonderingly obeyed, and the instant she handed him the hair 
it was transformed into a real live snake, that fell, wriggling and 
twisting, to the floor. Some of the audience shrieked and one or 
two became hysterical. It was, of course, a trick that even a 
tyro in the art of the magician could perform. Yet there were 
not.a few among the spectators who declared that Mr. Marriott 
was a sorcerer and that he had turned the hair into a snake, 
through his knowledge of the Black Art. 

Yet, another instance of credulity to which there is seemingly 
no limit. A year or two prior to the incident just narrated I was 
invited by a Journalists’ Club to a magical entertainment (there 
was no claim that any spirit agency would be at work) given by 
Marriott and Dean in an hotel in Southampton Row. 

I went and I ‘ sat’ with Marriott, Dean, and one other person 
at a table in the midst of the audience. We placed our hands on 
the table in the orthodox way, and after we had sung or chanted, 
in accordance with custom, the table started moving, and pre- 
sently rose right off the floor. When it had settled down again, 
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we heard rappings upon it and then, from one corner of the room, 
which, not absolutely dark, was bare of furniture, came the direct 
voice, very audible to everyone present. 

After a brief interval Marriott announced, to an already 
thrilled and mystified audience, that he would now proceed to 
give them an apparent materialisation. After being searched by 
three members of the club to ensure that he had nothing secreted 
on him, he sat down on a chair placed in an alcove in full view 
of the audience, and soon went off, apparently, into a trance. The 
lights were then lowered a little, but not sufficiently to prevent 
Marriott being seen, and the curtains on either side of the alcove 
drawn together. Then, after a brief interval, the curtains which 
had concealed Marriott’s head, shoulders and body, but left the 
rest of him in full view of the audience, parted, seemingly of their 
own accord, and we saw a tall figure draped in white, with a 
skull-like head and face, standing in front of him, in mid air. It 
completely hid his head and shoulders, but as we could still see 
his legs and feet we could swear that they had not moved, andit 
seemed perfectly obvious that he, Marriott, was still seated in 
the chair. A shudder ran through the audience. Again the 
curtains were drawn to, and when they next parted Marriott, 
to everyone’s relief, was seen sitting in the chair, smiling but 
very pale. When he arose a snake was seen in the chair he had 
vacated. 


As before, it was in vain I asserted that Marriott was merely 


a clever magician; the majority of those who witnessed his 
performance declared him to be a medium, and as many believed 
him to be a wizard also, I have no doubt but that the snake seen 
in his chair was termed, by a few, at least, his ‘ familiar.’ 

The credulous were just as easily spoofed by the ‘ masked 
medium’ who made such a sensational appearance in Holborn 
soon after the war. I was among the many who were invited and 
went to her performances. 

As both she herself, and those responsible for her appear- 
ance, at a later date candidly admitted, her ‘ manifestations’ 
had no connexion whatever with the spirit world; and yet 
many, including the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, were, I believe, 
obviously impressed, though they did not actually commit them- 
selves by expressing an opinion. Not every Spiritualist, how- 
ever, is so discreet, for when I witnessed the masked medium’s 
materialisations I heard all around me remarks such as ‘ How 
wonderful! She’s another Eusapia Palladino’; and ‘ That’s ecto- 
plasm. She'll be the greatest medium in the world.’ And these 
remarks were made, I learned upon inquiry afterwards, by 
Spiritualists of some note. Whether there were any level-headed 
people present on this occasion or not I cannot say, but I heard 
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no one remark upon the fact that nothing had been done by the 
medium that could not have been done by trickery. Credulity 
was equally omnipotent in the case of Mdlle. Eva, another 
medium who specialised in materialisation. Of those on the 
committee of investigation that held a séance with this medium 
in June 1920, Houdini was, apparently, the only one thoroughly 
satisfied that she was fraudulent. According to him, all that 
happened at the séance was this: After a long wait, a white filmy 
substance came from the medium’s mouth (Houdini’s fellow- 
members of the committee, none of whom were so expert in magic 
as he, thought it came from her nose) and rose to the height of 
several inches, when it became stationary, and something resem- 
bling a face appeared on it. The medium, asking and obtaining 
permission to use her hands, took some of the substance from her 
mouth and held it between her fingers. She held it thus for some 
minutes, and then it vanished. All the members of the committee 
were, it seems, more or less mystified save Houdini, who, as I 
have already intimated, was convinced, and could demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of most people, that the famous Mdlle. Eva’s 
performances were of a no more psychic nature than his own. 

Eusapia Palladino, the most famous of all mediums, after 
‘taking in’ scholars and scientists galore, was proved to be 
fraudulent by W. S. Davis, another magician. And here let me 
remark that to form a committee, for the investigation of séances 
and mediums, composed exclusively of scientists and scholars, 
although a committee thus composed would appear to be adequate 
enough, is the height of folly, since it by no means follows that 
aman is an expert in matters relating to the non-physical world 
because he is a professor of physics, or that a man is an adept 
in the detection of trickery because he is eminently successful 
as a student of the classics. The scientist and the scholar, past- 
masters though they may be in their own line, are, as the history 
of Spiritualism shows, veritable fools when faced by a problem 
that, in the main, depends for its solution on a knowledge of 
the-psychology of women coupled with a knowledge of ordinary 
magic,, And yet, despite the utter futility of it, when we sus- 
pect trickery in mediumship, instead of employing a magician 
and a man of the world, in addition to the scholar and scientist, 
to detect it, we allow our committees of investigation to be 
composed entirely of scientists and scholars, who (if the medium 
be a woman, easily become biassed in her favour), and one or two 
others, who, one cannot help thinking, may have a financial 
interest in keeping Spiritualism alive. 

To refer again to Eusapia Palladino. She first became 
prominent in 1893 when Professors Shiaperelli, Brofferio, Finzio, 
Gerosa, Charles Richet and Lombroso investigated certain alleged 
Vous CIX—No. 651 BE 
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phenomena produced by her. While her hands were being held: 
by two of the above professors, and while she was being closely: 
watched, so it was said by them all, the table, a heavy one, round 
which both the medium and her investigators sat, rosé some inches 
from the floor. The learned professors declared it’ was quite’ 
inexplicable, and all of them, saving Richet, who in this instance 
seems to have acted with more caution than the rest, declared 
that Eusapia was a genuine levitation medium and that in her 
case, at any rate, there was no question at all of any a 
contrivance. 

When, however, fresh tests were made with her’ by the same 
people and precautions were taken to prevent any part of her 
from touching the table at which, during the levitation séance, 
she sat, no ‘ phenomena ’ occurred. 

In 1894 Professor Richet again sat with Eusapia, this time 
at his own house near Hyéres, for the purpose of investigation, 
but he again made the mistake of sitting with a committee 
consisting of scientists and scholars, such as Duochorowicz, 
Professor Oliver Lodge and F. W. H. Myers, and consequently at 
these sittings, conducted in semi-darkness, Eusapia was able ‘to 
produce, without let or hindrance, such pheriomena as the winding 
up of a musical-box by invisible hands, the placing of small 
articles on the table by some invisible agency, and the occasional 
moving of heavy pieces of furniture, apparently by super-physical 
means. As at the previous séances her hands were held, but’ they 
were not held by people well versed in trickery, and Eusapia, 
seated, in the dark, at a table with her hands close together on it; 
and held, each one respectively, by the hand of ‘the person seated 
next to her in the circle, in order to release ‘ore of them could 
easily have resorted to a trick practised and explained by Moncure 
Conway, the Maskelynes and other famous magicians. I have 
been present at a séance at which this trick has been successfully 
performed, and I might add that, compared with many ‘of the 
tricks performed by Houdini, it appears to be almost elementary. 
It has been remarked that Eusapia Palladino’s left hand was 
abnormally strong, and that she could lift fairly heavy objects 
with it. 

Mr. Podmore, whose experience with mediums was extensive, 
was very sceptical with regard to Eusapia’s performances and did 
not believe any of them were due to spirit agency. He believed 
that her great physical strength, combined with the practice of 
some such trick as that to which I have just alluded, enabled her 
to produce levitation, and that her powers of physical endurance, 
as well as her deftness, assisted her greatly in producing the 
shadowy forms that seemingly emanated from her, but which 
were, in reality, objects composed of indiarubber or some other 
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uch material equally responsive to inflation. Her much discussed 
ectoplasm Mr. Podmore also attributed either to indiarubber 
concealed in her mouth or on her body, and inflated either by 
her breath or by other ‘means; and Houdini, who investigated 
“ectoplasm,’ as manifested by Mdlle. Eva, endorsed Mr, Podmore’s 
views with regard to it. 

To revert, however, to Eusapia’s sittings in Professor Richet’s 
house. Professors Oliver Lodge, Richet, Myers and others of 
the sitters continued to have confidence in Eusapia’s professed 
supernormal powers, and she went on deceiving the victims of 
erudition all over Europe. It was left, as I have stated, to W. S. 
Davis and his brother magicians to expose her. 

Mr. Weatherley, the famous magician, who investigated most 
of the spiritualistic phenomena of his time, once said, ‘ There is 
a simplicity of intelligence, just as there is a simplicity of ignor- 
ance,’ and this I believe to be a truth of vital interest to 
mediums, who have taken the fullest advantage of it and reaped 
the greatest benefit from it. Indeed, it is to the simplicity of 
the scientist and of the scholar that the woman medium, who is 
fraudulent, owes both her début and her career. Fully aware of 
the blind homage the public in most countries pay to all men of 
science and of letters, she converts them, through their faith in 
her, to a faith in Spiritualism, and henceforward, under their 
wgis, practises her deception with impunity. 

In 1920 I held a séance in a studio in Clifford’s Inn. The 
place was crowded and many of the Press were present. Among 
the spirits that were invoked by me and which very obligingly 
came were those of Virgil, who chanted some Latin verse, Dickens, 
and W. E, Gladstone, Seen in the semi-darkness they certainly 
looked somewhat spectral, but I did not suppose any of those 
present would really believe them: to be bond fide denizens of 
another world. Yet, to this day, certain of those who saw them 
maintain that they really were spirits. 

At this same séance the late Nathan Dean guubeted ‘ spirit 
writing’ on a slate, in imitation of Dr. Slade, the renowned 
Eglington, and other mediums of the past, whose ‘ spirit writing ’ 
was declared to be genuine. He did not pretend that the writing 
he produced was genuine spirit writing, yet more than one of 
those who had witnessed this faked phenomenon went away 
stubbornly maintaining that Dean was a medium and that the 
writing on the slate was that of his spirit friends. The notorious 
Dr. Slade was detected in trickery by Professors Lankester and 
Donkin and prosecuted; and Lionel Weatherley, the chief 
witness for the prosecution, showed to the court exactly how 
the writing which Dr. Slade had attributed to spirits was obtained. 
Slade was then sentenced to three months’ hard labour, but, 
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owing to some flaw in the legal proceedings, he succeeded in getting 
his sentence quashed. He fled immediately afterwards to 
America, and thus evaded the fresh summons that was taken out 
against him. Eglington, too, juggled with slates (among those 
he deceived was W. E. Gladstone), and Weatherley, getting on 
his track, challenged him to do slate writing under test condi- 
tions. The challenge was accepted, albeit under protest, and, as 
Weatherley anticipated, Eglington, under his surveillance, failed 
to get any result whatever. The Seybert Commission, composed 
of members of the University of Pennsylvania, all of whom 
declared themselves to be quite unbiassed with regard to Spiri- 
tualism, investigated, among other so-called psychic phenomena, 
that of spirit slate writing, and Slade, for the second time in 
his career, was caught tricking. An account of his exposure, 
together with a demonstration of the trick as he performed it, 
was subsequently published. 

Once, accompanied by several of my friends, I attended.a 
séance in Kew, presided over by a medium who had been recom- 
mended to me by a well-known Spiritualist. On our arrival we 
seated ourselves by the side of other sitters, in front of a wooden 
cabinet, fashioned something like a sentry-box, and when the 
proceedings commenced the medium told us to keep absolutely 
still, as any movement on our part, however slight, would subject 
her to the risk of some serious injury. She then entered the 
cabinet and concealed herself from view by drawing the curtain 
arranged for that purpose across it. After that, the lights were 
extinguished, and we sat in total darkness, listening to slight, 
very slight, and surreptitious noises in the room. Presently some- 
thing did happen. A tambourine was banged and jingled in our 
faces, and some of us received playful pats on our cheeks and 
foreheads from a soft caressing hand. 

Wishing to know more of the spirit owner of such a hand, 
one of my friends made a sudden snatch at it, and the next moment 
received a resounding smack on the face, delivered by a palm, 
unmistakably composed of flesh and blood. After this the lights 
were turned up, and the medium, looking very flushed and cross, 
announced that her daughter would now give us a demonstration 
of her powers. A girl of about fifteen years of age then laid herself 
down on the floor, at full length, keeping her arms close to her 
sides and her feet together. Presently she closed her eyes and 
breathed heavily. ‘She is in a trance,’ the medium proclaimed 
triumphantly, ‘and when she is in this condition it is impossible 
to raise her, because the spirits are holding her down. Will you 
try ?’ she added, addressing a somewhat decrepit old man; ‘ you 
may do so.’ The old man, accepting this invitation, made a 
feeble effort to raise the girl’s head, and failed. A middle-aged 
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lady, who was the next to be invited, likewise tried, and she, 
too, failed. One of my friends, a hefty young man, upon asking 
if he might try, was not encouraged to do so, but, as he persisted, 
his request was at last reluctantly granted. To overcome the 
determination not to be lifted merely required the skilful use of 
a little muscular strength, and my young friend, being equal to 
the occasion, raised the girl and set her on her feet, whereupon 
she sulkily retired and the proceedings terminated, the medium 
announcing, as she glared angrily at my friend and me, that as 
there were disbelievers in the room the conditions were un- 
favourable for any further manifestations. 

At séances similar to the above ropes as well as music not 
infrequently play a part. Nino Pecoraro, the Neapolitan medium, 
who professed to be controlled by the spirit of Eusapia Palladino, 
was, at his séances, bound hand and foot with 60 yards of rope, 
and when he was thus bound and the lights were lowered, Eusapia, 
it was alleged, came and performed upon various musical instru- 
ments, A committee consisting of Dr. McDougall, Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University, and other savants tested 
Pecoraro, but without committing themselves by coming to any 
conclusion, and it was not until Houdini joined this committee 
and participated in the making of a fresh test that Pecoraro’s 
mediumship was proved to depend entirely upon trickery. When 
bound hand and foot by Houdini with only 3 yards of rope, not 60, 
Pecoraro could do nothing ; he could produce no spirit music, no 
psychic phenomenon of any sort whatever. 

Nowadays the trumpet séance is, perhaps, first favourite 
with fraudulent mediums, since they can resort to trickery in 
this line with very little fear of detection. Banking, like others 
of their ilk, on the credulity of their sitters, who are generally 
confirmed Spiritualists, ready on such occasions to believe any- 
thing, trumpet mediums impose their own conditions and then 
proceed with the utmost confidence. Those possessing some 
knowledge of ventriloquism probably score best, but much may 
be accomplished by the use of some kind of wireless apparatus, 
or simply a gramophone, for no matter what voice speaks, someone 
will at once recognise it as that of a deceased friend or relative. 

Equally safe from detection, perhaps even more so, is the 
trance medium and clairvoyant, trance mediumship and clair- 
voyance being forms of mediumship that are peculiarly adaptable 
to fraud. In order to prove how easy it is to simulate a trance a 
friend of mine made the experiment at a séance, arranged by me 
on Midsummer Eve, 1924, in a flat in South Kensington. 

Ten people, besides my friend, myself, and a professional lady 
medium, ‘ sat,’ and when miy friend, who was seated next to me, 
and whom none present, save myself, knew, began to groan and 
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mutter, the medium immediately exclaimed ‘ He's going off,’ and 
all my friends, I could plainly see, thought he really was ‘ going 
off ’—-+.¢,, falling into a trance. The medium, who by her remarks 
intimated that it was she who had induced the trance, asked the 
subject of it a variety of questions as to who was the control.and 
what messages the control had to give us, to all of which questions 
my friend replied in the most convincing manner. Hence, several 
of the sitters would not believe me when I subsequently told 
them that the whole thing was spoof. 

A trance which is alleged to be superphysical cannot, I think, 
be proved a fake, excepting upon the subject’s, own confession) 
because, for one thing, being supposedly superphysical, it is out- 
side the pale of medica] diagnosis. In an ordinary trance, a trance 
which any doctor can diagnose, the subject is insensible to pain, 
but the medium in a trance, if pricked with a pin, may unblushingly 
betray sensitiveness to pain, attributing the signs he (or, she) 
cannot suppress either to the failure of his (or her) control to take 
complete possession of his (or her) body, or to some mischievous 
spirit who has contrived to get possession of it for the time being! 
One might think that such allegations on the part of a medium 
would be indignantly denounced as mere bluff. On the contrary, 
it is clear to me that they are believed to be bond fide: by rabid 
Spiritualists, from the fact that during the trial of a famious 
London medium, who was indicted for fortune-telling some twa 
or three years ago, I heard similar allegations made in defence of 
the accused by her confréves. The method of this medium indicted 
for fortune-telling was to go into a trance, and through a control 
to deliver messages to her clients from the spirit world, and'it 
was by this method, apparently, that she told-the fortunes of 
three women employed by the police to visit her. The first of 
these women thus to have her fortune told received messages from 
her mother in the other world, although her mother at that 
moment was alive and well ; the second got messages from a sister 
who had ‘ passed over,’ albeit she never hada sister; while 
messages were given to a third from her deceased husband, 
despite the fact that she had never been married and was @ 
respectable single woman. In the face of this and other equally 
damning evidence the accused appeared to be clearly proven a 
fraud. However, in the opinion of certain Spiritualists who were 
present at the trial and with whom I afterwards chatted, the 
medium thus convicted was not only innocent, but a martyr. ©’ 

‘Poor thing,’ they exclaimed, ‘what a shame to persecute 
her! It was not she who gave those false messages ; it washer 
control, It was an evil spirit and it lied.’ 

The curious disposition displayed by most: mediums when 
they learn of proven fraud on the part of one-or other of their 
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confréres is also-exemplified in the exposure in 1882 of Miss Wood. 
This medium, although guilty beyond the shadow of a doubt, was 
declared by the rest of her fraternity;to be innocent. Miss Wood 
was a medium at whose séances bond fide materialisations were 
said:to take place. There was nothing unusual in her mode of 
procedure. After she had seated herself in a cabinet facing the 
‘sitters,’ and had ostensibly been prevented from getting out of 
it by a meshwork of cord, a heavy curtain was drawn. across the 
opening and the lights either extinguished or turned down very 
low. Singing followed ; and then the figure of a woman, whose 
face was not discernible in the darkness, emerged from behind 
the curtain and walked about among the sitters, who had pre- 
Viously been told not to move or touch any of the materialisa- 
tions; lest by so doing they should harm the medium, Presently 
this figure went back into the cabinet, and from behind the 
curtains another figure appeared. This was Pocha, the spirit of 
alittle Indian girl, and she also moved about among the sitters, 
some of whom she kissed and fondled. Upon her withdrawal the 
séance ended. } 

i: Now, with regard to the exposure. ‘ Pocha’ was eventually 
found to be none other than Miss Wood herself, clothed in a 
white muslin dress, moving about the floor on her knees. Miss 
Wood, needless to say, was the full-grown spirit too. As in the 
case previously mentioned, an attempt was made to nullify this 
exposure, and in certain Spiritualist publications Miss Wood's 
deception, instead of being condemned, was upheld, on the 
assumption that she had been ‘ possessed’ by some evil spirit, 
who had forced her to impersonate ‘ Pocha,’ and to don the 
muslin dress which had been materialised for that purpose. My 
readers will, doubtless, imagine this to be the high-water mark 
of spiritualistic absurdity ; but they will be wrong. In their 
defence of Miss Wood some Spiritualists asserted that no one had 
the right to question a medium’s conduct, because all mediums 
were above suspicion. 

However, despite fakes galore and the somewhat significant 
fact that people who see spontaneous phenomena in houses and 
places proven to be haunted do not, as a rule, see ‘ spirit ’ forms 
at séances, I do not assert, nor do I wish anyone to believe, 
that all phenomena at séances are faked, and that all mediums 
are fraudulent. The purpose of this article is to show how easily 
mediums, who wish to, can fake, how often such mediums have 
faked in the past, and do fake in the present. With regard to the 
Spiritualists’ assertion that no one has any right to question a 
medium’s integrity and methods, I would remark that, as every 
normal human being is vitally interested in the life to come 
(concerning which mediums profess to know so much more than 
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anyone else), not only is everyone entitled to analyse any informa- 
tion they may have acquired with regard to it through mediums 
and thoroughly to examine the channels (i.¢e., mediums) through 
which such information has been imparted to them, but everyone, 
I think, should do so, since it is only by so doing that any truth 
relating to this other world can be established. 

Unfortunately, Spiritualism, like certain other cults that 
were once a craze, encourages falsehood by denying to the man 
in the street the right and the opportunity to test the truth of 
it for himself. It does, of course, as I have already shown, permit 
investigation of mediums and phenomena, but as on the com- 
mittees chosen for this purpose there are always persons whom 
the Spiritualists themselves have appointed, and who would 
seem to be biassed in favour of Spiritualism, or interested 
financially in keeping it alive, the result of the investigation is 
nil, and the whole subject remains in statu quo. 

Finally, I would remark that as the survival of Spiritualism 
undoubtedly depends largely on the man in the street, it seems 
to me somewhat short-sighted on the part of those who would 
like to see it last to allow the man in the street to continue, as at 
present, unsatisfied and unconvinced. 


Etriotr O’DONNELL, ° 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


I 


For years I had known a good many people who knew Arnold 
Bennett ; that I never met him until the beginning of last year 
was partly because my visits to London had been infrequent, and 
partly because my friends were shy of asking me to meet a famous 
man about whose books my criticisms had not always been entirely 
respectful. That I should, after an acquaintance of barely a 
twelvemonth, feel that by Bennett’s death I have lost a friend 
is a great tribute to his charm, his modesty, his tolerance, and 
his genius for friendship. I find it very odd that those of my 
friends who knew him told me many things about him, but never 
told me that he was a man whom it was not possible not to like. 
It is true I have heard that at large parties he was sometimes 
difficult ; but I am not sure that this alleged difficultness was not 
merely the expression of surprised fatigue which all intelligent 
people feel at large parties. Anyway, the important thing is how 
aman behaves with a few people; and at a small party, whether 
he were host or guest, I have known few men so tactful, so 
considerate, so pleasant as Arnold Bennett. 

It was characteristic of him that his first invitation to me was 
to lunch with him at the Savoy Grill. It was equally charac- 
teristic of him that all subsequent invitations were to come to his 
club or to his home. If he accepted you, he accepted you com- 
pletely ; he must have had multitudes of acquaintances, but he 
preferred to pass quickly out of the acquaintanceship stage. We 
met more or less formally ; I had accepted a position ona paper 
of which he was a director—on a paper in which I had said saucy— 
though not, I think, undeserved and never, I hope, ill-tempered 
—things about Arnold Bennett the critic. I discovered from 
casual remarks later on that he had supported my claims to the 
position, and he lost no time in making me feel almost embarrassed 
by his insistence on my qualifications for it. Also he let fall, as 
we saw more of each other, little hints that he had not failed to 
observe and remember my unfavourable criticisms ; and that, far 
from bearing any ill-will, he took them as additional evidence of 
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my fitness for my business. I had become really attached to him 


when he published a new book which I thought it my duty to 
review ; no candid critic will deny that one reviews the books of 
friends with a different emphasis from that employed towards the 
books of strangers. It is not only natural; it is right. One has 
more material ; one knows more, and so one’s judgment will be 
different and not necessarily worse. I met Bennett two days 
after my criticism had been published. He’ said nothing about 
it until we were half through our luncheon ; and then, with the 
hesitancy which overtook his speech more when he was tired or 
moved, he said, ‘I liked .. . the notice. It was. . . just.’ 
Some friends of mine had told me I had been unduly and foolishly 
severe on the book, and that he would be displeased ; they thought 
they knew Arnold Bennett, but they were quite wrong. - 

I was lucky in my first meeting. I happen to share one of 


Bennett’s fads—a passion for punctuality, especially for punc- . 


tuality at meals—and I was waiting in the Savoy lounge four 
minutes before the appointed time. He came out of the. grill- 
room—he had been making sure of his table—a minute after, 
and I introduced myself to him, He was alertness itself He 
gave me the impression of walking a little ahead of himself, in 
an eagerness to miss nothing ; but behind the quickness of the 
eye and the vivacity of the step was the fine thought in the brow. 
I discovered to my amazement that Arnold Bennett was shy—no 
one had ever told me that; and long before that meeting was 
over I felt sure that he could be teased. The distinction between 
the real great and the sham great is there: the real great do not 
mind being teased. I could see he was pleased at my promptitude. 
I expect I had heard that he was a demon for punctuality, but 
I had not thought of it ; my early arrival was due to my own 
addiction to that same virtue. His other guest was not absolutely 
punctual. I caught Bennett’s eye on the clock, and said, ‘ It’s 
a bit fast, isn’t it?’ ‘No... it’s right—but he’s only . ..a 
minute and a half... late.’ And suddenly there was. that 
sidelong look, as if to say, with a most flattering inclusion of 
me, ‘Ah! we know that punctuality is a matter of minutes, 
don’t we?’ 

I had heard from friends of his and mine that Bennett had read 
articles of mine about him; and I was not sure whether he 
supposed that I was prejudiced altogether against his work. As 
I say, he was a man to whom one took instantly. I had not 
imagined him so sensitive nor so evidently modest. I was 
anxious—it seems very stupid in the light of my future knowledge 
of him—to show that for much of his work I had a great liking. 
Never, I suppose, will.a time come when the critics will realise 
how little the great creative artists bother about them. They live 
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in'the countries of which the critics canonly make maps. Still, 
there it is; and I silently vowed to myself to let Bennett know, 
when and if I could, that I was not unappreciative of his genius, 
even of its lighter aspects. The opportunity came’ during 
luncheon. He had an omelette ; and remarked on its:excellent 
quality. ‘It may be good,’ I said, * but) I know of a better.’ 
Bennett rushed to the defence of his Hotel Milan: ‘No,’ I said, 
‘there have been better omelettes—much. I am sure what you 
are eating cannét touch a certain kidney omelette, made by one 
Helen in a kitchen in a Five Towns house.’ Fora moment he was 
ata loss. After all, Helen with the High Hand was written more 
than twenty years ago, and is one of his lighter books. Then he 
saw the reference, and, beaming, stammered across the table, ‘TI 
i. + get you.’ There was the pleasure at once of a boy and of 
an artist. I suddenly saw the formidable ‘ Jacob Tonson;’ the 
pontifical causerist on things of which he knew little, as Tom 
Sawyer of Staffordshire, who kept secure in his triumphs the 
capacity for enjoyment that those only possess who remember 
how to be surprised, how to be grateful, and the need for some 
expression of their gratitude and surprise. 

» During the last year of his life Arnold Bennett and I met a'good 
many times—on social and on business engagements. In these 
days of slack manners it is not otiose to say that. Bennett kept to 
the standards of an old-fashioned courtesy ; he was easy, but 
not without punctiliousness. He never forced his interests on his 
friends, but was very glad when he found a similarity of taste : 
we talked mostly of authors, books, places we knew, food and 
wine. About food he was rather conservative. Once'at luncheon 
at his house I admitted that my only breakfast had been'a bunch 
of grapes and two glasses of Pommard, and I can still hear his 
startled ‘Good God!’ as he received the news of this dietetic 
indiscretion. In his talk about books he was always entertaining. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Aldous Huxley that one could accept 
Bennett’s condemnation as final. He was too narrow in his range, 
and too governed by his boyhood’s predilection for French and 
Russian novelists, for his judgment even on his own art to be 
invariably sound. Also, when I knew him, Bennett was far too 
kind to almost all his rivals, especially the younger men. He 
could be extravagant about Lawrence, though he admitted that 
it was a serious drawback to a novelist to have made so few 
notable characters as had Lawrence; and in his noble passion 
for the freedom of the arts he was apt to be too favourable to 
authors who were free to be everything except self-controlled: 
I'can never be sufficiently glad that I heard Bennett speak about 
books ; because I thereby found the key to the sharp, positive 
style which he generally employed ‘in his critical writings: They 
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were not» written—they were spoken, and they read quite 
differently if the reader has heard Bennett talk and can supply 
the pauses which were often so effective in his spoken judgments; 
It is true that he wrote pontifically because he thought a critic 
in the popular Press had no business with the niceties of discus- 
sion ; but it is unfortunate that he went on repeating his adverse 
criticism of authors with whose books he was not really well 
acquainted. He admitted more than once that he had read only 
two of Henry James’ novels, and a few short stories ; but this 
did not prevent him from considering and condemning James as 
a novelist. Similarly with a far greater author; he had no real 
basis for his unfavourable judgment of Dickens—a judgment 
which I am inclined to believe sprang from an unconscious 
suspicion that he himself would have’ been a better author had he 
followed Dickens rather than Balzac and the French naturalists. 
I think it is the same unconscious feeling that he had taken the 
wrong path which impelled him, in 1928, to his bitter reference 
to the ‘ swollen balloon of Gustave Flaubert,’ who in The Truth 
about an Author of 1903 is, with Turgenev, Maupassant, and the 
Goncourts, one of the masters of his allegiance. 

His own readiness to criticise on insufficient evidence makes 
him at times very unfair to the great critics of his generation and 
of the preceding. It is true that some scholars do become ‘ text- 
bound,’ and never appreciate what they study; but Bennett's 
attacks (when he was writing the Jacob Tonson columns in the 
New Age) on such critics as Dr. Saintsbury were merely silly. 
He has evidently read very little of Saintsbury ; admits that the 
essays on Balzac are extraordinarily ‘right,’ but insists that 
Saintsbury cannot really understand literature because his own 
style is so wild that ‘it would be corrected in Carmelite Street.’ 
An ebullition of this kind, I realised when I had known Bennett 
for a week or two, was quite unrepresentative. He had an exces 
sive admiration for scholarship, and was apt to credit with its 
possession those whose knowledge may have been a little wider 
but was no more profound than his own. He had felt, I suspect, 
as a youth that criticism was too much in the hands of the pundits, 
the mandarins : I know that long before his death he was inclined 
to lament its decline into the keeping of brisk young men and 
women whose lack of general knowledge was not in any way 
compensated by any exquisiteness of taste or originality of 
thought. 

Occasionally Arnold Bennett and I talked of religion. I had 
often criticised him for his incursions into the region of religious 
speculation. He had quite an untheological mind; but I felt 
ashamed, when I knew him, not to have seen more clearly the 
genuine religious feeling in him. I made the same sort of mistake 
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that he made about Saintsbury:: I could not understand how a 
man who was content to be so:ignorant of the science of the subject 
he was discussing could have any true appreciation of its qualities. 
Iwas wrong. Bennett had in him a real desire for religious 
experience. It remained undeveloped. In a curious way, as he 
shows in his essay My Religious Experience, he remained here, 
too, Tom Sawyer ; he was influenced by childish prejudices and 
childish memories. The Methodist Saturday afternoon religious 
school still blocked, for Bennett, the Beatific vision. Yet no one 
who knew him can doubt the sincerity of his confession, in that 
same essay, on the heart of the Christian faith; and those of 
us ‘who profess a more orthodox religion than did Arnold Bennett 
may well wish that we could from our hearts repeat his firm 
adherence to the Johannine revelation : 


In a book so full of terrible pictures of the deity as the Bible, the phrase 
*God is love ’ may appear strange, even out of place. Nevertheless, this 
phrase, for me, contains all divine wisdom and is the key to the conduct 
of life. If we are all part of God, we must all love. Love means charity, 
humility, forgiveness, self-forgetfulness, kindliness. To think kind 
thoughts of others, and never to think unkind thoughts, is, for me, the 
summit of righteousness, the secret of happiness, and the only gateway to 
any success worth calling success. The oftener I read the Sermon on the 
Mount the more deeply am I convined that here is the final practical 
wisdom. I disagree with the view that Christ’s moral teaching will not 
stand the test of modern ‘conditions, I think it will. But immense 
courage is needed to follow it, and exceedingly few of us have the necessary 
courage. It may be, and ought rightly to be, a counsel of perfection. 
Yet what other counsels should we seek ? 


His attitude to poetry was not unlike his attitude to religion. 
He did not, so far as I know, much practise the reading of poetry, 
but he held firmly that it was the highest kind of literature, and 
in his admirations—for Bridges, for Yeats—he chose the best 
with no hesitancy. There was.no greater mistake than to suppose 
that Bennett lacked an inward sense of proportion. He was more 
candid than are most in his liking for comfort and luxury ; he 
temained more youthfully impressionable than most of us in his 
delight in the more spectacular expressions of luxury, but he did 
not in the least mind if you refused to take this seriously. To 
judge from some of his apothegms about dress and deportment one 
might imagine he would be as conventionally severe as Andrew 
Lang, who refused once to be seen walking in Bond Street with 
Stevenson when R.L.S. was dressed too picturesquely; but in 
practice Bennett seemed quite oblivious to bad tailoring, and 
would offer the hospitality of his car, an open one, through the 
West End without a trace of condescending embarrassment. Here, 
perhaps, was his strongest personal genius. He never stooped. 
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He could be rather aggrieved if younger men treated him ‘too 
respectfully, and was actually annoyed—both at the solecism 
and the implied obeisance—at those who would call him ‘ Mister 
Bennett.’' I asked him once whether he would mind, in the-years 
to come, when the very young addressed him, as they infallibly 
might, if aught of Victorian manners survived, as‘ Sir.’ ‘Now, ; 
I shouldn’t»... . mind. . . . But I shall never be old enough;') 

He never was. id 


II 


It is important to remember that the Arnold Bennett; 
solicitor’s clerk in London, who began to write in his middle 
twenties was a bibliophile. In a charming passage in The Truth 
about an Author he tells us of that love of his, a love which he 


never lost. 


Another clerk in the office happened to be an ardent bibliophile. We 
became friends, and I owe him much. He could chatter in. idiomatic 
French like a house on fire, and he knew the British Museum Reading 
Room from its centre to its periphery. He first taught me to regard a 
book, not as an instrument for obtaining information or emotion, but asa 
book, printed at such a place in such a year by so-and-so, bound. by so-and- 
so, and carrying colophons,. registers, water-marks, and fautes d’impression, 
He.was-acquainted, I. think, with every second-hand bookstall in the 
metropolis; and on Saturday afternoons we visited most of them. We 
lived for bargains and rarities, We made it a point of honour to buy one 
book every day, and when bargains failed we used to send out.the 
messengers for a Camelot Classic or so-—ninepence net ; this series was just 
then at the height of its vogue. _We were forever bringing into the office 
formidable tomes—the choice productions of the presses of Robert and 
Henry Stephen, Elzevir, Baskerville, Giunta, Foulis, and heaven knows 
whom. . My <liscovery of the Greek editio princeps of Plutarch, printed by 
Philip Giunta at Florence in 1517, which I bought in Whitechapel for two 
shillings, nearly placed me on a level with my preceptor, We decidedly 
created a sensation in the office. The ‘ admitted ’ clerks and the articled 
clerks, whom legal etiquette forbids as a rule to fraternise with the ‘ unad- 
mitted,’ took a naive and unaffected pleasure in our society. One day! 
was examining five enormous folios full-bound in yellow calf, in the clients’ 
waiting-room, when the senior partner surprised me thus wasting the firm's 
time. 

* What's all this?’ he inquired politely, He was far too polite. to 
remonstrate. : 

* This, sir? Bayle’s Dictionaive Historique et Critique,’ 1 replied. 

“Ts it yours ? ‘ 

* Yes, sir. I bought it in the lunch-hour at Hodgson’s.’ 

He retired abashed. He was a gentle fellow, and professed an admira- 


tion. for Browning ; but the chief thing of which he had the right tobe 


proud was his absolutely beautiful French accent, 


No one with that passion for books will approach authorship in 
quite the same spirit as a man, of whatever natural genius, who 
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heeds nothing of the great traditional legends of the printing press 
andthe library. It could be argued without any undue excursions 
into the fantastic that the shapeless, formless works of genius have 
been written by men who were ignorant or careless of that tradi- 
tion; and that no one aware of it will fail in that craftsman’s 
cmeliness which it is the aim of a great printer to give to a great 
book. The beauty of literature can be enhanced by its setting 
just as can the beauty of jewels ; and a man who is aware of that 
will be careful from the first of the form he gives to his work. 
Unfortunately, Arnold Bennett first recognised form in the fiction 
of France and in the novels of George Moore; and he remained 
an ardent advocate of the supremacy of the Russian novelists, 
though the disorderliness of Dostoevsky is to the disorderliness 
of Dickens as the ‘ superb perfection '-as Bennett called it~of 
Turgenev is to the perfection of Fielding. 1 believe that Bennett's 
preference for the foreign masters of fiction sprang partly at least 
from his passionate desire to find shrines that were neglected in 
Bursley, Knype and the rest. After all, there were men in the 
Five Towns, perhaps even Methodists, who read Dickens; but 
if they had heard of Maupassant or Zola they thought of them as 
pornographic writers. Bennett was never so truly English as in 
his love for the Continent, a love which in its enthusiasms and 
wal—as shown, for instance, in the essays on Portugal in one of 
his ‘interested ’ books—-reminds me of the great early days of 
Continental travel, when Henry Mathews was an invalid or 
William Beckford was visiting the monasteries of the Peninsula, 
or even when the great Bristol was making that reputation which 
survives, to puzzle the tourists of to-day, in his innumerable 
eponymous hotels. 

So when Bennett began he accepted, as he says, the canons 
‘of Turgenev, the brothers de Goncourt and de Maupassant.’ 
Yet, in spite of his ‘ gods,’ he remains obstinately English, even 
in The Old Wives’ Tales ; and he never contrives to keep up 
that pretence of objectivity which is the mark of naturalism. 
(No novelist, of course, ever succeeded in being perfectly 
objective: sometimes I think George Moore in Esther Waters 
came nearest to it. For the rest, who could confuse Zola 
with Maupassant, Maupassant with Céard, Céard with the 
Goncourts, or the Goncourts with Huysmans? The most retiring 
of creatures is known by the way he removes himself from the 
scene ; and in effect Zola is as much on the stage with his puppets 
as Thackeray with his.) If Bennett is to be compared with the 
French novelists, he reminds me first of Balzac and then of 
Alphonse Daudet. He is like Balzac in his passionate interest 
in occupations. |The Balzacian zest for such things as-the stock 
exchange is quite different from Zola’s slow absorption in the life 
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of shambles, farmyard or laundry. Zola gets involved in these 


worlds of his creatures because it is his duty; Balzac hasa 
flaming interest in them. It is here Bennett is his true follower, 
The account of the way in which Sophia Scales runs her boarding- 
house during the Paris siege, and then runs the English pension; 
the keen description of the Clayhanger printing and lithographic 
works ; the insight into Earlforward’s bookshop and, in some ways 
the most absorbing of all, the elaborate analysis of the Imperial 
Palace—all of these are undertaken by Arnold Bennett in a spirit 
which is one with the spirit of the original workers. What 
tremendous gusto there is in the account of Denry Machin’s 
enterprise at Llandudno, when The Card makes his great coup 
with the lifeboat and the chocolate remedy—the chocolate soaked 
in lemonade. Those chapters, and indeed.the whole of The Card, 
have an immediacy, a stereoscopic quality which are charac: 
teristic of Bennett’s novels at their best. He may have been too 
fond of ‘ telling’ people in his critical work ; in his best fiction 
there is no telling, but a direct, three-dimensional presentation. 
I never have tested the chocolate remedy, but I always. believe 
I have when I recall that graphic description of its success : 


Llandudno was next titillated by the mysterious ‘ Chocolate Remedy,’ 
which made its first appearance in a small boat that plied off Robinson 
Crusoe’s strip of beach. Not infrequently passengers in the lifeboat were 
inconvenienced by displeasing and even distressing sensations, as Denry 
had once been inconvenienced. He felt deeply for them. The Chocolate 
Remedy was designed to alleviate the symptoms while captivating the 
palate. It was one of the most agreeable remedies that the wit of man 
ever invented. It tasted like chocolate and yet. there was an astringent 
flavour of lemon in it—a flavour that flattered the stomach into a good 
opinion of itself, and seemed to say, ‘ All’s right- with the world.’ The 
stuff was retailed in sixpenny packets, and you were advised to eat only 
a very little of it at a time, and not to masticate, but merely permit melting. 
Then the Chocolate Remedy came to be sold on the lifeboat itself, and 
you were informed that if you ‘ took’ it before starting on the wave, no 
wave could disarrange you. And, indeed, many persons. who followed 
this advice suffered no distress and were proud accordingly, and duly 
informed the world. Then the Chocolate Remedy began to be sold every- 
where. Young people bought it because they enjoyed it, and perfectly 
ignored the advice against over-indulgence and against mastication. The 
Chocolate Remedy penetrated like the refrain of a popular song to other 
seaside places. It was on sale from Morecambe to Barmouth, and at-all 
the landing-stages of the steamers for the Isle of. Man and Anglesey. 
Nothing surprised Denry so much as the vogue of the Chocolate Remedy. 
It was a serious anxiety to him, and he muddled both the manufacture 
and the distribution of the remedy, from simple ignorance and inexperience. 
His chief difficulty at first had been to obtain small cakes of chocolate that 
were not stamped with the maker’s name or mark. Chocolate manv- 
facturers seemed to have a passion for imprinting their Quakerly names on 
every bit of stuff they sold. Having at length obtained a supply, he was 
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silly enough to spend time in preparing the remedy himself in his bedroom ! 
He might as well have tried to feed the British Army from his mother’s 
kitchen. At length he went to a confectioner in Rhyl and a greengrocer 
in Llandudno, and by giving away half the secret to each, he contrived to 
keep the whole secret to himself. But even then he was manifestly 
unequal to the situation created by the demand for the Chocolate Remedy. 
It was a situation that needed the close attention of half a dozen men of 
business. It was quite different from the affair of the lifeboat. 

One night a man who had been staying a day or two in the boarding- 
house in St. Asaph’s Road said to Denry : 

*‘ Look here, mister. I go straight to the point. What’ll you take?’ 

And he explained what he meant. What would Denry take for the 
entire secret and rights of the Chocolate Remedy and the use of the name 
‘Machin ’ (‘ without which none was genuine ’) ? 

‘ What do you offer?’ Denry asked. 

‘ Well, I'll give you a hundred pounds down, and that’s my last word.’ 

Denry was staggered. A hundred pounds for simply nothing at all— 
for dipping bits of chocolate in lemon-juice ! 

He shook his head. 

‘I'll take two hundred,’ he replied. 

And he got two hundred. It was probably the worst bargain that he 
ever made in his life. For the Chocolate Remedy continued obstinately 
in demand for ten years afterwards. But he was glad to be rid of the 


thing ; it was spoiling his sleep and wearing him out. 


Ilr 


Arnold Bennett’s place in English literature will depend on 
his novels and short stories. His desire to be a dramatist was 
never quite strong enough to conquer his conviction that writing 
plays was an easy business compared to writing novels. I often 
wonder what Ibsen would have said to that theory. His critical 
studies will be read by those who, liking his novels, desire to know 
more about the taste and opinions of the author. His reputation 
with posterity, however, must depend on his fiction. I have 
myself a great liking for Bennett’s lighter work ; not only are his 
thrillers some of the best that our time has produced, but his 
comedies—Helen with the High Hand, Buried Alive, The Card— 
have a ‘ go,’ a darting, swift certainty of attack which will ensure 
their popularity with those who are not deaf and dumb to the 
humour of other days. Of the serious novels we must dismiss 
The Roll Call, The Price of Love, and Mr. Prohack as unlikely to 
survive long beyond our generation. Also I find myself quite 
unable to share what used to be the author’s opinion about the 
importance of The Pretty Lady. He was right in thinking that 
the absence of a novel in English about the courtesan was a gap 
in English fiction ; he was wrong in believing that he was the man 
to fill that gap. The Pretty Lady is at once sentimental and 
timid ; it is as if, when Bennett came to the point, he did not dare 
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picture either the dulness or the danger of Christine’s profession; 
She remains a kind of very pale copy of the incomparable Manon, 
whose portrait by Prevost exhausts the possibilities of the 
picturesque treatment of light love—exhausts them precisely by 
the superb demonstration that, whatever else it may be, light 
love is not light. 

There remain, then, as Arnold Bennett’s greatest work, The 
Old Wives’ Tale, The Clayhanger Family (comprising three novels), 
Riceyman Steps, Imperial Palace, and a handful of short stories. 
One would be tempted to say that his best work was that in which 
he kept to his Five Towns, if one did not immediately remember 
the Paris scenes which Sophia Baines so magnificently dominates, 
the brief Brighton life of George Cannon and Hilda Lessways, 
and the superb reconstruction of Clerkenwell and Islington, 
dignified in their decay, in Riceyman Steps. Also memorable 
because it sums up so much of Bennett’s interest in life’s elabora- 
tion, and in the simplifying of that elaboration, the ungeographical 
world of Imperial Palace. The interest of that book will never be 
so strong for most readers as that of the other three; for few 
men can escape the feeling that the subject is in a sense unworthy 
of the detail which Bennett has lavished on it. The fascination 
exercised on him, all his life, by the operation of luxury is dis- 
tasteful tosome. It must not be forgotten, however, that Bennett 
did not enjoy it because it separated the rich from the poor, still 
less did he enjoy it as a privilege of caste. It was because he, 
Arnold Bennett, was enjoying it, and through his own exertions 
had earned the means to enjoy it, that his books are so full of 
luxury. He wanted everyone to have it and enjoy it, though he 
would have admitted that an incapacity to enjoy might belong 
to people who understood the art of life as well as, though 
differently from, himself. He is always aware of the cost of these 
things, and only thinks it worth paying, because he hoped for a 
state of society in which the cost would not be so unequally 
distributed. He was continuously aware of, and resented, the 
injustice of modern society. He makes Frith-Walter, in a minor 
novel, Accident, meditate, after he has paid his cabman : 


Alan thought longer of the cabman than the cabman thought of Alan. 
The cabman, Alan reflected, was old and bronchitic, and fated to spend 
his last years in affronting the sunless inclemency of the London climate; 
and for far less money a week than Alan would squander on a fancy 
dressing-gown. Whereas Alan, in excellent health, was away for a 
Continental resort. Something wrong somewhere; something wrong! 


It is no accident that, though Frith-Walter dismisses these 
fancies as foolish, the theme of the book is a wealthy man’s 
quarrel with his wife caused by his determination to stand as 4 
Labour candidate for Parliament. Bennett’s anger at social 
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injustice, though it is never hot and inflamed like Gissing’s 
or,expressed rhetorically like Upton Sinclair's, is an important 
element in all his chief work; That masterpiece of narrative, 
The Old | Wives’ Tale, is full of it. The brief, bitter, deeply cut 
étehing of the servant’s life in a provincial middle-class house in 
1863 has the virtue and the sympathy of Dickens. It would have 
vexed Bennett, I fear, but it is of the spirit of Dickens and Daudet 
that Iam reminded when I read the story of Constance and Sophia 
Baines, his first great novel, for the composition of which he 
prepared characteristically by writing some dozen other books. 
It is a. great romantic story, this essay in French naturalism ; the 
humour—as in the great scene of Mr. Povey’s tooth—and the 
pathos, in the sketch, for instance, of poor Fossette, the poodle, 
and her reception in Bursley, are not the dry, preserved qualities 
we meet in Zola nor yet the incomparable pattern in icicles that 
is, too often, the picture made by George Moore in his naturalist 
fiction. Bennett makes us love his people, and loves them 
himself not because he has that perfect control over them that 
his method demands, but because, in spite of the control, he 
enjoys them as if they were free agents. At times, indeed, they 
are; but I think the end of Constance and Sophia, and the manner 
and the time of it were too early predetermined ; and that a touch 
of Thackeray’s or of Dickens’ carelessness might have revealed to 
her creator unsuspected reserves in Constance and uneuspected 
generosities in her son Cyril Povey. 

For this reason the three Clayhanger books, especially Hilda 
Lessways, will always appeal more to readers who care for charac- 
teristic spontaneity, Bennett was as naturally spontaneous an 
author as Flaubert and Gissing were not : Flaubert realised that 
he could turn this defect into a quality by a method of writing 
which had much of the advantages of Greek tragedy. We know 
Madame Bovary’s life from the start: it could not have been 
otherwise—there is an absolute and complete parallelism between 
her fate and her character. This is not true of The Old Wives’ 
Tale, nor of any of Bennett’s books; and in his other books 
he, unconsciously perhaps, recognises that it is not so. Hence 
the whole episode of Hilda and Cannon has an exuberance that 
excites the reader like a fantastic picture might on a wall 
hitherto undecorated. The writing, especially in the early part 
of Clayhanger and in some of Hilda Lessways, and in the account 
of the party in These Twain, has a liveliness which enhances the 
novels’ general gravity. 

By the time he came to write Riceyman Steps (1923) and 
Imperial Palace (1930) Bennett had, I think, ceased to be so 
scrupulous about the method of the novel. There are at least 
two stories in Imperial Palace, besides the story of the hotel 
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itself, and we do not mind, because their interest is great enough 
to hold our attention. In Riceyman Steps Bennett once more 
played the part of a showman to a new country. Londoners 
had never known about the Five Towns until he told them; 
London had forgotten Lloyd Square, Granville Square, Exmouth 
Street, Myddleton Square—and he, from the North, had the 
excitement of showing them that there, too, in spite of their 
decay and desolation, were exciting lives lived, and hard fortune 
encountered, and disasters overcome and accident victorious. 
It is for his abundance that we remember Bennett. He not 
only wrote a great many books—fifty novels and books of short 


stories and some fifteen plays—but in all of them, whatever may 
be the weakness of some, there is generosity, zest, an absence of 
stinginess and stinting. His gusto is extraordinary. No doubt 
it will always, in some of its manifestations, offend highly refined, 
thin-blooded people ; but gusto and an apparent ease in creation 
are the qualities for which we admire all the world’s greatest 
imaginative artists. Bennett rarely combined them, as do the 
very greatest, with subtlety or that intuitive insight into mortal 
things that is the very source of our deepest emotion ; but neither 
did he have with it that clumsy, obtuse cruelty towards his 
fellows, that sterile and sinister egotism which make some modern 
achievement of great technical interest seem vapid and dust- 


collecting. Arnold Bennett was an intensely social being, and 
never more successfully than in his conviction that the best art 
is one of man’s highest and noblest social activities. 


R. Exrris ROBERTs. 
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TENNYSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


III. AFTER 1840 


In this article I shall include unpublished material dating after 
1840. This is very scanty in comparison with what remains from 
the preceding years, and I will set out the poems, which are all 
short, so far as I can, in order of date. 


‘Har Britain’ 


The first version of the following lines occurs as the beginning 
ofa long unpublished poem probably dating from the 1830’s. The 
copy from which the stanzas are printed is in the handwriting of 
Emily, Lady Tennyson, and evidently of a much later date. It 
is interesting to note that some other stanzas of the long poem 
were used, with slight adaptations, in In Memoriam, the Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington (published 1852), and Lines to 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (published 1889), forming in each 
case some of the most effective lines in the poem concerned. 


Hail Britain! In whatever zone 
Binds the broad earth beneath the blue, 
In ancient seasons or the new 

No manlier front than thine is shown ; 


Not for the wide sail-wandered tides 
That ever round thee come and go, 


The many ships of war that blow 
The battle from their iron sides ; 


Not for a power that knows not check 
To spread and float an ermined pall 
Of Empire, from the ruin’d wall 

Of royal Delhi to Quebec. 


But that in righteousness thy power 
Doth stand, thine Empire on thy word— 
In thee no traitor voice is heard 


Whatever danger threats the hour ! 
625 
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God keep thee strong as thou art free, 
Free in the freedom of His law, 
And brave all wrong to overawe, 

Strong in the strength of unity. 


‘Listen, BELLS In YONDER Town’ 


Handwriting and paper suggest that this poem is of a date 
probably not later than the early ‘forties. The refrain of the first 
stanza reappears in the line ‘ The mellow lin lan lone of evening 
bells,’ in Far—Far—Away, which was written in 1888 and 
published in the ‘ Demeter ’ volume of 1889: 


Listen ! bells in yonder town, 
Lin, lan, lone, 

Over dale and over down; 
Lin, lan, lone, 

Now the year is almost gone, 
Lin, lan, lone, 

Dying, dying, almost gone, 
Lin, lan, lone, 

Almost, almost, almost gone. 


Listen how the bells begin, 

With a lin, lan, lin, 

For the old year out and the new year in,. 

With a lin, lan, lan and a lan, lan, lin, 

And the old year out and the new year in, 
With a clash and a lin, lan, lin. 


Put out the lights and let us go to bed, 

The baby year is born, his father’s dead, 
And, settling back after that storm of sound, 
From all the starry circle overhead 

Hard silence drops upon the stony ground. 


Considerations of style and mood suggest that the following 
lines were written at about the same date as The Talking Oak 
and Will Waterproof, both of which were published in 1842. 
The poem appears to be incomplete. By ‘Dan’ ‘and ‘ Joe’ 
are meant Daniel O’Connell and, Joseph Hume, , (Gf. Sonnet 
quoted in a previous article.) . It isinteresting to see how, in the 
few words of Greek, the poet follows English accent and not Greek 
quantity : 

Oh what care I how many a fluke 
Sticks in the liver of the time, 

I cannot prate against the Duke, 
I love to have an idle rhyme. 
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The muse would stumble from the tune, 
If I should ask her ‘ Plump my purse, 
' Be for some popular forerioon ’ 
‘ The leading article in verse.’ 
So gross'a murmur in her ear 
Would make her dull as Davy’s sow, 
And with a sudden mildew sear 
The rathe fruitblossom on her brow. 


For, though she has her hopes and fears, 
She dwells not on a single page, 

But thrids the annals of the years, 
And runs her eye from age to age, 


What's near is large to modern eyes, 
But disproportions fade away 

Lower’d in the sleepy pits, where lies 
The dropsied Epos of the day— 


The day that rose like ours sublime 
In dreaming dreams and planning plans, 
That thought herself the crown of time 


And took her many geese for swans. 


Oh so, when modern things are thrust 
By death below the coffin lid, 

Our liberal sons will spurn our dust 
And wonder what it was we did— 


However, you have spoken well, 
But, now the summer sun descends, 
Unbroach that flask of cool Moselle 
And let us drink to all. our friends, 


But if you prate of ‘ In” and ‘ Out,’ 
And Dan and Joe, who’eer they be, 
Then ‘‘O. ¢vAdwy ’ will I spout 
**Oun mep gvddwy yeven,’ 


As stretched beside the river clear 

That’s round this grassy foreland curled, 
I cool my face in flowers, and hear 

The deep pulsations of the world. 


In a notebook which also contains fragments of Boadicea 
(published 1864) occurs the following ghostly and dramatic 
fragment, which seems worthy of preservation : 
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Do you not hear him knocking ? beard and ruff ! 
Thou art not of our century thou sad face. 

O pale sad face, cold breath that makes me cold, 
And waving of the lean magnetic hands— 
What is it thou hast done in the far years? 


What is it makes thee dark and keeps thee down ? 


™ The following sonnet is from a large notebook which contains 
drafts of Queen Mary, and was evidently intended as a prologue 
to that play. 


SONNET 


Guess well, and that is well. Our age can find 
The shower that fell a million years ago, 

An ever-vanish’d ocean’s ebb and flow 
Rock-written ; but no man can send his mind 
Into man’s past so well, that he can form 

A perfect likeness of long-vanish’d souls, 
Whate’er new lights be let on ancient scrolls 
And secular perforations of the worm. 
Courage, old Clio! we have read the rocks, 
You see the past dilated thro’ the fog 

Of ages! do your best, for that remains, 

More will you do. Weare more than goat or ox, 
More than the long-descended horse and dog, 
Whose one dumb record is their limbs and brains. 


The MS. gives the following alternative for the last six 
lines : 
Let him that writes our annals not abuse, 
Far as he knows, the deeds that once have been : 
The playwright hath more license to confuse 
This date with that and make a busy scene. 
I do command the voices that I use, 
And am not Froude or Freeman, Hook or Greene. 


The lines which I will next quote were evoked by the almost 
simultaneous publication in 1870 of two works by a now forgotten 
littérateur, James Haines Friswell. Friswell was a su 
journalist, whose most popular work was probably a collection 
of essays called The Gentle Life, published in two series in 1864 
and 1866 and republished in one volume in 1870. In the same 
year he brought out an unfortunate book entitled Modern Writers 
Honestly Criticised. This contained an essay on Tennyson, of 
a-kind best calculated to arouse the poet’s wrath. The essay 
followed very much the line of attack adopted by Bulwer in the 
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New Timon, and elsewhere in the book this famous controversy 
was referred to. Friswell began his ‘criticism’ as follows: 
‘ Alfred Tennyson—is he not the luckiest man of letters in this 
very lucky age, this day of small things, this money seeking, 
veneer loving time ?’ 

Then followed a sneering description of Tennyson’s personal 
appearance and a most disingenuous or ill-informed reference 
to his fortunate connexion with a wealthy family, a method 
of attack calculated to cause the sensitive poet the most acute 
irritation,) having regard to his real family history and early 
struggles. Passing to his poetry, Friswell speaks of this as 
smelling of The Keepsake and Friendship’s Offering, a class of 
publication which Tennyson disliked intensely and to which, 
in fact, he seldom contributed. ‘ They write of him,” says the 
egregious essayist, ‘ as one who lies all day on the sofa and smokes 

i _ He has a softness and effeminacy which is altogether 
false.’ In fact, Tennyson never smoked cigars, preferring a pipe 
of shag, and was a man of tremendous physique and amazing 
intellectual and physical activity up till the end of his long life. 
The poet’s work is then passed in disparaging review. For 
example, the critic can say no more of Maud, which he evidently 
regards as Tennyson’s most successful effort, than that it ‘ cer- 
tainly has more passion of the kind felt by the Baker Street and 
Westbourne Park misses than any other of his pieces.’ He is said 
to be ‘sugar sweet, pretty pretty, full of womanly talk and 
feminine stuff,’ having produced nothing worthy to rank with 
(for example) Coleridge’s Genevidve, Finally, this ‘ half-hearted 
and polished rhymester ’ is likened to ‘ the lady who did not want 
to look frightful when dead, and so put on the paint and the 
fucus,’ and it is prophesied that he ‘ will take no deep hold on the 
world.’ 

Other essays in the book contained slighting references to 
Tennyson. Nor was he the only author attacked. G. A. Sala 
brought an action for libel against the publishers for the article 
on himself and recovered 500/. damages. To do Friswell justice, 
this book appears to have been an isolated indiscretion, the 
Gentle Life and his other numerous productions having no vice 
about them. 

Tennyson evidently resented deeply this unjustifiable assault 
upon him, especially as Friswell had, in 1865, dedicated a rather 
dull volume of verse called Francis Spira and other Poems to 
‘Alfred Tennyson D.C.L. Poet Laureate, by permission.’ 

The above is necessary to make intelligible Tennyson’s 
epigram, which, of course, he never published, and which was, 

2 For the effect of a similar reference in the New Timon fourteen years earlier, 
see Memoir, p, 204.—C. B. L. T, 
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therefore, merely a letting off of steam. The metre chosen is the 
*“ hendecasyllable.’ (Cf.‘ Oh ye chorus of indolent Reviewers.’) 

The whole story is worth telling as an example of the malicious 
and stupid criticism which Tennyson had to put up with, even 
at the zenith of his fame. 


“THE GENTLE LIFE’ 
‘ Gentle Life.’ What a title! here’s a subject 
Calls aloud for a gentleman to treat it. 
Who has treated it ? Who? the would be Poet, 
Buzz-well, Bizz-well—an ass beyond redemption ! 
Oust him, down with him, all the holy. Muses ! 
Oust him, Muses, a liar and a twaddler, 
Brutal, personal, absolutely blackguard. 


EPIGRAMS 

I have chosen the following examples from a series of short 
poems of an epigrammatic nature, which have little counterpart 
in Tennyson’s published work. Some of them express a mood of 
irritation, others sum up the poet’s experience in an almost 
proverbial form, others express a point of view or a moral criticism. 
All are markedly personal in character. 

The last of those included here must have been written after— 
and probably soon after—1870, as the quotation which forms its 
title is from Swinburne’s Pilgrims (Songs before Sunrise, first 
published 1871). 

The remaining epigrams are mostly from a notebook which 
contains fragments of Lucrétius (published 1868), Balin and 
Balan (written 1869-70), and the Northern Farmer, New Style 
(published 1869). All appear to have been written at the end 
of the 1860’s. The same notebook contains ‘ While I live the 
owls’ (Memoir, p. 479), and ‘ How is it that men have so little 
grace ?’ (ibid., p. 465). 

What I most am blamed abogt, 
That I least am shamed about ; 
What I least am loud about, 
That I most am praised about. 


Birth and circumstance are fate, 
Thence have we thief and whore. 
Why therefore should we scorn and hate ? 
We feel there’s something more. 


You have spite enough, that is plain enough, 

But you hide your name for fear of a lashing— 
Out with it, skunk! are you vain enough 

To think you are worth the thrashing ? 
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I ran upon life unknowing, without or science or art, 

I found the first pretty maiden, but she was.a harlot at heart; 

I wandered about the woodland after the melting of the snow, 

‘Here is the first pretty snowdrop ’—and it was the dung of a 
crow | 


We come from monkeys—prove it who can— 
But here is a clue to the vices of man. 


Somebody being a nobody, 
Thinking to make himself somebody, 
Said that he thought me a nobody. 
Good little somebody-nobody, 

Had you not felt I was somebody, 


Would you have called me a nobody ? 


All men born are mortal but not man 
SWINBURNE. 


Man is as mortal as. men, 
The cycle sweeps him away ; 
I am the worm of a minute, 
The fly will last for a day ; 
Both in a minute are gone, 
The day and the minute are one. 


The following curious little poem occurs only in a very rough 
draft, apparently of the early ‘seventies. It seems to describe 
a conflict in the poet’s mind between the love of tradition and 
the desire for novelty and change, As the title suggests, the 
conflict is depicted as proceeding in the poet’s brain, and the 
conflicting tendencies are imagined as lodging in the right and 
left halves of the skull (referred to as the ‘ dome ’) and behind the 
eyes (or ‘ windows’). 

‘ CEPHALIS’ 


I have got two wives, both fair, and they dwell with me under a 
dome 
With a couple of windows, and there they both of them have 
their home. 
One lives in a room to the left and one in a room to the right, 
And I sit between them and hear them call to me day and night. 
‘Come ’ said the left, ‘ I can teach you the older and truer way” 
‘Come’ said the right, ‘She’s a beast, I can teach you the 
newer way’ 
And they wrangle and babble so that’ I know not if I be I, 
But I hope to be clear'd of the crime of this bigamy—When ? 
When I die. 
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It will, I think, be of interest if I conclude this paper with 
some passages omitted from the published version of a well-known 
poem, but included in MS. versions. One cannot but admire the 
ruthlessness of the poet in sacrificing such passages, presumably 
because his fastidious taste felt them to be too strong in colour 
or too forcible for their context. No doubt his judgment was 
right, but it seems a pity that the lines should be altogether lost, 
and I have, therefore, felt justified in giving a few examples, 
The practice, which is characteristic of Tennyson’s method, could 
be illustrated from many of his poems, but space will only allow 
me to deal with one, and I have chosen The Princess, of which 
several MS. fragments survive. For instance, the following 
interesting vignette of an industrial city occurs in section i, 
describing the first glimpse which the Prince and his companions 
receive of King Gama’s territory : 


* We cros’t into a land where mile high towers 
Puff’t out a night of smoke that drown’d the sun ; 
Huge pistons rose and fell, and everywhere 
We heard the clank of chains, the creak of cranes, 
Ringing of blocks and throb of hammers mix’t 
With water split and spilt on groaning wheels.’ 


These lines were omitted, no doubt, because the poet felt 


them to be too modern for the timeless story which he was 
presenting. 


In section ii., towards the end, after the line 
* Shall these three castless patch my tattered coat,’ 


Cyril has a lively speech : 


*“ Oh but,” he answered, “‘ women’s fancies hook 
On rusty props. Remember her we called 
The ‘ Star of midnight,’ how she used to hang 
On that flat headed and bush cheeked baboon, 
Lost to all else and peering up to find 
Her God within that blur he called his eye, 
The greasy casement of a vacant house . . . 


? 


In Book V. the Prince uses a forcible simile in describing 
Ida’s indignation at the discovery of himself and his two friends 
in the college : 

‘ Had you seen her 
The yesternight, when, rushing on extremes, 
She laid her black mane on her snowy neck 
And neigh’d defiance at mankind.’ 
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No doubt the poet thought the simile too grotesque, especially 
in the mouth of the Princess’s lover, and no doubt he was right, 
but a less fastidious taste may regret the omission of the lines. 

In the last section two omitted passages may be mentioned ; 
the first occurs shortly after 


‘ come down, Oh maid,’ 


It gives a good definition of the causes of the Princess’s failure 
and of the weakness of her attitude, but it to some extent repeats 
ideas already expressed a few lines higher up, and Tennyson 
probably felt that the strong simile at the close of the passage 
was too rhetorical when put into the mouth of the Princess, the 
keynote of whose utterances in this section are simplicity and 
restraint : 
‘ Ah fool to make myself a Queen of farce, 

To lapse so far from sweet humility 

The mother of all virtues, to desire 

Knowledge for power, power more than truth ! 

When comes another such ? Never I think 

Till the last fire shall catch and flap from peak 

To peak across the world, and the sun hang 

Dead in the signs . . .’ 


The other omitted lines in the last section were evidently 
considered for inclusion in the famous passage which maintains 
the essential spiritual dissimilarity of the sexes. They contain 
a foreshadowing of much later sex psychology : 

‘ And if ought be comprising in itself 
The man, the woman, let it sit (apart ?) 
Godlike, alone, or only rapt on heaven— 
What need for such to wed ? or if there be 
Men-women, let them wed with women-men 
And make a proper marriage.’ 

No part of the poem gave Tennyson more trouble than the 
modern setting. It will be remembered that the story of the 
feminist Princess and her princely lover is told, not directly, but 
as a ‘ tale from mouth to mouth’ by the guests at a country 
house-party, who are watching from a ruined abbey in the park 
of their host a village fée in progress on the distant slopes, the 
actual describer of the whole scene being a Cambridge friend of 
the host’s son. This setting, which was added after the com- 
pletion of the main part of the poem, is, in the final published 
version, confined to an introduction and epilogue, with one brief 
episode interpolated in the middle of the story. It is evident 
from the MSS. that Tennyson thought of carrying the idea still 
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further and putting each section of the poem into the mouth of 
a different narrator. This idea he abandoned, no doubt, because 
he. felt that it would interrupt the narrative too much and 
rob it of continuity and force, The descriptions of the various 
narrators which survive in the MSS. contain some very interesting 
sketches; the teller of section iv., for instance, is doubtless a 
Cambridge portrait, though I cannot identify it, 


‘The next that spoke, a wild November fool ; 
Twice had he been convened and once had fought 
A bargeman—he was Irish out of Clare ; 

For every prize he wrote and failed in all, 
And many a song he wrote which no man knew. 
The cleverest man in all our set was he, 


And something like the Cyril in the tale.’ 


The speaker of section vi. is of special interest, being obviously, 
in part, a portrait of Tennyson himself 


‘ The next that spoke was Arthur Arundel 
The poet : rough his hair but fine to feel, 
And dark his skin but softer than a babe’s,? 
And large his hands as of the plastic kind, 
And early furrows in his face he had : 
Small were his themes—low builds the nightingale— 
But promised more, and mellow was his voice ; 
He pitched it like a pipe to all he would : 
And thus he brought our story back to life.’ 


Rough hair, dark skin, hands and facial furrows ‘are all 
unmistakable. 

For section vii. there seems to be another Cambridge portrait, 
and a charming one, but here again I cannot suggest the sitter. 


‘ The last that spoke was one we used to call 
The lady : lady-like he read the parts 
Of Viola, Beatrice, Hermione : 
Wethought he fancied Lilia: who could tell ? 
He coloured at the name of any girl. 


He’ plucked a flower that like a moral grew 
From miserere on the broken tomb 


Beside us, and he held it as he spoke.’ 


The MSS. also provide some very interesting evidence in 
regard to the production of the famous songs which, as is well 


# Tennyson used to complain that he was physically as well as metaphorically 
* thin-skinned,” and that a single flea-bite would spread over a whole square inch 
of his body.—C. B. L. T. 
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known, were not introduced until the 3rd edition of The Princess 
was published. 

Of course none of these songs occurs in the early MSS., 
but trial versions of some exist elsewhere. Hallam Tennyson 
published one of these variants (an alternative form of Sweet 
and Low) in the Memoir (p. 213), and Tennyson himself in- 
cluded in the 1865 volume of selections (Moxon) what he 
described as the first versions of Home they brought her Warrior 
Dead and Thy Voice is heard through Rolling Drums. This, I 
think, justifies the publication here of two other versions of the 
latter lyric which are, I think, of considerable interest. I give 
them with the first version above referred to and the final version, 
so that the reader can see with what skill the poet was able to 
make, out of the same ideas and to a large extent the same words, 
four poems, differing in metre and rhythm, and each essentially 
fresh, characteristic and individual. Probably the rather hyper- 
bolical last lines of the second and third versions prevented the 
poet from publishing them, but I think the merits of the poems, 
as a whole, easily outweigh such a small defect. 


First VERSION 
(Published in Selections, 1865) 


Lady, let the rolling drums 
Beat to battle where thy warrior stands ; 
Now thy face across his fancy comes 


And gives the battle to his hands. 


Lady, let the trumpets blow, 

Clasp thy little babes about thy knee : 
Now their warrior father meets the foe 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee 


(Unpublished : probably the Second Version) 


When all among the fifes and the thundering drums 
Thy soldier in the battlefield, my Ada, stands, 
Thy woman’s face, believe it, across his fancy comes 
And gives the battle, the battle to his hands. 
Then tho’ many a fatal bullet may whistle near, 
And round him half his comrades may reel, may roll, 
Thy whispers, O my life, will tremble at his ear, 
Thy kisses, ah my darling, burn within his soul, 
When the cannons roar and the trumpets, trumpets blow ; 
He will hear his young ones call him o’er the sea ; 
When the word is given, like a fire he meets the foe 
And strikes a thousand dead for them and for thee. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(Unpublished ; probably the Third Version) 


When roars the fight to left and right 
And on the field thy soldier stands, 
When far and wide the cannon booms, 
And shrill the fifes and beat the drums, 
Thy face across his fancy comes 
And gives the battle to his hands, 


When roars the fight to left and right 
And round him half his comrades roll, 
Tho many a bullet whistles near, 
He fears not death, he knows not fear— 
Thy whispers tremble at his ear 
Thy kisses burn within his soul. 
When roars the fight to left and right, 
He sees his young ones at thy knee. 
The word is given; the trumpets blow ; 
The word is given, and on they go; 
He heads the charge, he meets the foe 
And strikes a thousand dead for thee. 


FINAL VERSION 

Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 

That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands : 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 


C. B. L. TENNYSON. 


(To be continued.) 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of tl 
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Leicester Square, W.C.2. a 
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but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification | 
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